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EDITORIAL 


It has become part of the editorial policy of The Student 
World to devote once a year a number to a survey of student 
life and student Christian movements.in one particular part 
of the world. In its choice of these areas it seeks to follow 
the rhythm of Federation life. The North America Number 
was published at a time of preparation for Federation meetings 
in the United States and Canada. Similarly it is hoped that 
next year The Student World may be able, together with the 
Federation as a whole, to concentrate on the Far East. 

This year it is Europe’s turn. In 1932 Europe is the 
scene of two significant meetings, the European Leaders 
Conference at Bad Boll, which was held at Whitsuntide, and 
the meeting of the General Committee, which will be held 
in August. 

The present number is largely devoted to an account of 
the first of these two meetings, since its proceedings reveal 
more vividly the concerns of European Christian students 
than any symposium of special articles could do. 

We regret that it has proved impossible to publish all the 
addresses of the conference. Some of the most important 
ones had to be left out, because they could not be made 
available for printing in time. The present number does, 
however, convey an impression of the road along which the 
conference travelled. The order in which the addresses are 
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given below is the order in which they were given at the 
conference. Our readers may thus share in the discovery 
made at Bad Boll. If we try to formulate it in one short 
sentence, it is that while European life becomes more complex 
and more baffling every day, our movements are thrown 
back on the extremely simple, extremely concrete, and 
extremely challenging truth, that God reigns. 


Note: All of the main articles in this number except 
those of Hanns Lilje, Francis Miller and Nikolaus von Arse- 
niew represent addresses given at the European Leaders 
Conference. 


The Dilemma of Western Civilisation 
J. H. OtpHAM 


The influences which created the world in which we live 
today reach back far beyond the Renaissance. Yet it is 
from the Renaissance that it derives what gives it its distinc- 
tive character as an epoch in human history. At the 
Renaissance European man emancipated himself from the 
all-embracing spiritual authority of the Middle Ages, and 
embarked on the experiment of seeking to understand 
himself and the world out of his own unaided resources and 
to take charge of his own future. 

In the name of observed fact — of what he called ‘ irreduci- 
ble and stubborn facts’ — Galileo challenged the august 
authority of Aristotle and the Church, which till then had 
been regarded as unquestionable. From that time the 
scientific methods of observation and experiment have won 
triumph after triumph. The march of science has been 
steady and inevitable. No authoritarian dogma has been too 
sacred to be called in question. Every traditional belief 
has been brought to the bar of man’s reason. The driving 
force in recent centuries — the real religion of the leaders 
of industrial development and those who have directed 
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national affairs — has been the belief in progress, in the 
limitless perfectibility of man and in his capacity to obtain 
the mastery of the world and control of his own destiny. 

The experiment has been attended in many directions 
with dazzling success. It is not necessary to remind you how 
man has girdled the earth with his railways and steamships, 
conquered the air, devised means of immediate communication 
with the most distant parts and learned to harness the forces 
of nature to his purposes. 

As his efforts in these directions have extended further 
and further he has succeeded in unifying the world. As 
Mr. J. B. 8. Haldane, the Cambridge scientist, wrote a few 
years ago, ‘we are working towards a condition when any 
two persons on earth will be able to be completely present 
to one another in not more than one twenty-fourth of a 
second. We shall never reach it, but that is the limit we 
shall approach indefinitely ’. Man has existed on this planet 
for perhaps 500,000 years. Up till a hundred years ago, 
that is for 4,999 centuries out of 5,000, the fastest means of 
locomotion which he achieved was on horseback or by horse- 
drawn coach. It took as long probably in the eighteenth 
century to travel from Cologne or Paris to Stuttgart as it 
takes today to travel from Paris or Berlin to Vancouver, 
Bombay or Peking. In the days of my grandfather a year 
might elapse before people in England could receive a reply 
to letters to friends in India. Today it is possible for a 
statesman speaking in London or Geneva to be heard all 
over the world. This unification of the world through a 
revolution in the means of communication and transport 
has effected a fundamental change in the relations between 
the peoples of the world. 

This physical unification of the world has been accompa- 
nied by a growing community of intellectual outlook, due 
in the main to the influence of science. In order to equalise 
the advantages which the western nations possess through 
having had a long start in the development of science and 
technology, modern universities in which scientific teaching 
and research hold a prominent place, are being established 
in oriental countries. The ideas dominant in these universi- 
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ties must inevitably in the course of time through the teachers 
in secondary and primary schools and through literature and 
the press permeate the mind of the people and influence their 
understanding of the world and of man. 

Since science knows no distinctions of nationality or 
race, its assured results being equally valid for all men, 
there is growing up a community of outlook among scientific 
workers throughout the world, which is a fact of the highest 
significance. A professor of physics, chemistry or biology in 
a European or American university has more common ground 
in the fundamental categories of his thinking with a colleague 
in the natural sciences in Tokyo, Peking or Calcutta than he 
has with a colleague in the theological faculty, or it may 
be also philosophical faculty, in his own western university. 

Along with the expansion of western science and techno- 
logy certain ideas characteristic of western civilization have 
begun to work as a ferment and explosive force in the minds 
of non-European peoples — the idea of Progress, which, as 
we have seen, has been during the past two centuries the real 
religion of the majority of educated people in western nations 
and which is now beginning to stir dreams of an ampler 
future in the minds of the populations of Soviet Russia, Asia 
and Africa ; the idea of Democracy, which, whatever reactions 
there may be against the forms in which it has found political 
expression, is still, as a conviction of the rights of the underdog 
and of the claims of the ordinary man, to have his point of 
view considered and recognised, an incalculable force of 
revolutionary and world transforming energy; the idea of 
Education which is the deity in whom multitudes, particularly 
in America, have placed their real hopes and in whom under 
the contagious influence of America multitudes in Asia and 
Africa are likewise beginning to put their trust ; and the idea 
of Nationalism which in the cold and searching light of the 
crisis of the War revealed itself with unmistakeable clear- 
ness as the ultimate loyalty of western peoples, snapping in 
a moment the ineffective bonds of the labour international 
and of scientific collaboration and ranging behind the national 
cause practically all the leaders of the Christian Churches, 
and which introduced into the virgin continents of Asia 
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and Africa may prove an even more heady stimulant and 
more explosive and destructive force than it has done in 
Kurope. 

Powerful and revolutionary as the influence of European 
ideas is among the peoples of other continents, the effects 
of the racial contact are not all on one side. There is reverse 
influence, which may be expected to increase, of eastern 
modes of thought on the western mind. The recognition of - 
this finds expression, for example, in many recent writings 
such as those of Dr C. E. Jung. Dr. Ferrero, the Italian 
historian, in a recent little book, The Unity of the World, 
refers to a Chinese writer who has advanced the theory that 
Chinese ideas were the cause of the French Revolution. The 
China of Confucius was far more rationalistic than Catholic 
or Protestant Europe prior to the Revolution. From the 
example of Confucianism as a doctrine of conduct for the 
individual and the state based almost exclusively on a 
reasoned analysis of human nature, European thinkers were 
able to ‘ borrow the idea of a society ruled by reason’ and 
‘ to perceive that a brilliant civilisation and a well-organised 
state could manage very well without the continual inter- 
ference of organised religion ’. However unconvincing as a 
historical explanation of the origins of the French Revolution, 
the idea has its roots in the profound truth that the thought 
of the rest of the world cannot remain uninfluenced by the 
conceptions held by so large and virile a section of its inhabi- 
tants as the people of China. In proportion as the non- 
European races take their part in the common life of the now 
unified world, their modes of thought and ultimate convictions 
regarding the meaning of life must in a multitude of subtle 
ways penetrate and colour the thinking and attitudes of 
western peoples. 

A very important factor in the situation which has been 
described is that at the very time when the dominant forces 
of western civilisation, i.e. the scientific method, technology 
and the organisation of life largely for material ends, have 
established their hold throughout practically the whole world, 
the foundation of western civilisation are beginning to 
crumble. Its underlying assumptions are increasingly being 
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called in question. There is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the results of the modern experiment. 

There is no time to enlarge upon this theme which’ is 
of the highest importance for an understanding of the present 
religious situation. Only one or two illustrations, chosen 
more or less at random, can be given. 

Earl Russell, better known as Mr. Bertrand Russell, in 
his latest book sounds a note of alarm regarding the domi- 
nation of modern life by the scientific outlook. Inthe modern 
world ‘ the love of power has thrust aside all the impulses 
which make for a complete human life ’. He draws a picture 
of the kind of world towards which we seem to be tending. 
Technical inventions have greatly augmented the power of 
governments. The lead given by Soviet Russia may be 
expected to strengthen the tendency in all nations to increased 
national planning. In order to bring about this unitary 
direction of the nation’s activities, the freedom of the individu- 
al will have to be largely curtailed. An iron discipline 
similar to that of war will be required. Not only will it be 
necessary to control the activities of the living, but also to 
breed future populations of the kind that will best subserve 
the interests of the state. The world which these forces are 
tending to create may be one of comfort and prosperity, 
but it will be one in which, as Lord Russell says, ‘ though 
there may be pleasure, there will be no joy ’. 

The leaders of the modern world are, he maintains, 
‘ drunk with the love of power’. Against this dominance of 
the power impulse he protests in the name of the other elements 
in man’s nature. ‘ The lover, the poet and the mystic find 
a fuller satisfaction than the seeker after power can ever 
know, since they can rest in the object of their love’. To 
devote ourselves to the conquest of the world as technicians 
is to renounce the world as lovers. ‘ The power conferred 
by science as a technique is only obtainable by something 
analogous to the worship of Satan, that is to say by the 
renunciation of love ’. 

A similar revolt against the dominance of the scientific 
attitude is found in the recent novel of Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
entitled Brave New World. He pictures a society in which 
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babies are no longer born but developed from ova in the 
laboratory, in which by the appropriate treatment of the 
embryo human beings are furnished with the qualities which 
will enable them to fulfil the particular functions in society 
for which they are destined; in which through a suitable 
education all are ‘ conditioned ’ so as to respond in desired 
ways to the experiences of later life; and in which through 
the use of the proper drugs care, anxiety and trouble can 
be kept at arms length. Into this scientifically ordered 
society there is introduced a savage, brought up in a reserve 
where the new system has not penetrated, who sees with clear 
eyes the intolerable limitations of a civilisation, which those 
who belong to it have through their upbringing lost all power 
to criticise. When its advantages are pointed out to him 
and his attention is called to the comfort it provides, he 
breaks out defiantly, ‘ But I don’t want comfort. I want 
God, I want poetry, I want real danger, I want freedom, I 
want goodness, I want sin ’. 

A similar insistence on the one-sidedness of modern 
western civilisation is found in the writings of Max Scheler. 
He distinguishes three kinds of knowledge. The first is the 
knowledge of positive science which is directed to the control 
of the external world and the moulding of it to human 
purposes. The second is the knowledge of the self and its 
growth through insight and discipline. The third is the 
knowledge of the ground of all things, of God. The mind 
of the West has, in the recent centuries, been occupied almost 
exclusively with the first of these kinds of knowledge, and 
this one-sidedness has to be corrected if man with all his 
triumphs over nature is not to remain empty within and so to 
sacrifice his spiritual being. 

During the past 400 years the thought of western men 
has been directed in the main outwards. It was the age of 
discovery. From the discovery of the new continent of 
America in the fifteenth century to the opening up and explo- 
ration of the continent of Africa in the nineteenth, the peoples 
of Europe have pressed outwards till they could go no further 
and have brought the whole globe within the bounds of a 
single economic system. Similarly the new scientific know- 
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ledge, which gives its distinctive character to European 
civilisation, was directed to the conquest of the external 
world. The minds of men were carried away by the desire 
to discover, to explore, to add to their possessions, to open 
up new sources of enjoyment. This new interest in the world, 
which might have been sanctified and offered to God in 
worship, led in fact to the growth of a boundless egoism. 
The canker at the heart of western civilisation, which threat- 
ens in the end to compass its destruction, is an unrestrained 
individualism. The significant fact in the life of today is 
that this individualistic temper has become the attitude of 
the masses. From one point of view what we are confronted 
with is an awakening, a desire for emancipation, a reaching 
out to a fuller life, which claims our whole-hearted sympathy. 
On the other hand it may all too easily be debased to a mere 
demand for enjoyment, a claim to the comforts and privileges 
of modern civilisation without any understanding of the 
labour and self-discipline which have gone to its making, 
an unceasing insistence on rights without any sense of corre- 
sponding obligations, responsibilities and duties. All this 
with the resulting deadly menace to civilisation is powerfully 
brought out in Ortega y Gasset’s impressive book Der Aufstand 
der Massen. 

We are living then in a world which is conscious of the 
possession of powers unknown to previous generations and 
yet has lost its sense of direction. Life has a greater fulness 
and more abounding energy, but is lacking in meaning and 
purpose. Hence the mind of man is being driven back 
upon himself. From the concentration of interest on the 
external world which has been characteristic of recent 
centuries, thought is turning inwards. The central question 
is seen to be — What is Man ? What is the nature, meaning 
and purpose of his existence ? Max Scheler says — and he 
adds that long years of occupation with the subject entitle 
him to make the statement — that in the ten thousand years 
of human history this is the first epoch in which man has 
become completely and unreservedly problematical to 
himself ; in which he no longer knows what he is, and knows 
that. he does not know. 
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When we consider this central question : What is Man ? 
we find a deepening realisation of the significance of two 
truths which belong to the essence of the Christian revelation. 
They have always been part of the message of the living 
Church but they are being apprehended afresh in their rela- 
tion to the present situation. Edgar Dacque significantly 
dedicates his most recent book Vom Sinn der Erkenntnis 
to Martin Buber ‘‘ Dem Kiinder alter Wahrheit ’’. 

The first of these truths is the significance of the Other 
(das Du), as it has been apprehended afresh by such writers 
as Grisebach and Gogarten. Grisebach’s book Gegenwart 
is especially illuminating. 

The dominance of the scientific outlook in the modern 
world is due to its close association with technology. Its 
results seem so substantial. The engineer makes his measure- 
ments and calculations and the bridge which he erects is able 
to bear the weight of heavy trains. The geneticist produces 
new strains which are vastly more productive or resistant to 
disease than the old. The chemist sees as the result of his 
experiments new industries come into existence which give 
employment to thousands of work-people.. The scientist is 
dealing with something that works. At every point he is in 
touch with reality. 

The striking thing about Grisebach’s book is that he calls 
in question the whole world of science and humanism on the 
ground that it is lacking in reality. He opposes to it not 
insubstantial ideals but a more fundamental reality. In 
spite of all its dazzling achievements the world of scientific 
and technological triumphs has become for him a world of 
appearance and dreams. His overmastering desire is to 
escape from this prison-house of unrealities, to awake from 
idle reverie into the broad daylight of a real existence. 

That real existence is found not in the mastery of the 
external world of things by the self, or by a collection of 
selves, but in the encounter of living persons, who meet in 
contradiction and conflict. Only in this world of the contra- 
diction of living persons is there real responsibility. In 
it the experimental method which has made possible the 
triumphs of modern civilisation finds its limit. You cannot 
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experiment. with persons; in so far as you do so you are 
treating them as things. In the encounter with another 
person a wholly different attitude is demanded. Self- 
assertion must give place to a willingness to listen. The 
essential thing is that we should hear the word addressed 
to us by a fellow-man. It is no longer a question of the 
power to control, but of response and obedience. A wholly 
new set of virtues are demanded of us from those who give 
us the mastery over things. It was to such a revaluation of 
values that Christ called men. In the Kingdom of Heaven 
the first will be last and the last first. Except men be 
converted and become as little children they cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In this real existence in which men meet one another in 
conflict and contradiction there are far harder and more 
challenging tasks than those that confront mankind in the 
field of scientific and technological progress. It is high 
time that we awaked out of sleep and addressed ourselves 
manfully to the real tasks of the full day. The call to us is 
not to withdraw from the real world to an inner world of 
ideals, but to accept life as it comes to us in the accidental, 
unforeseen, unexpected and searching demands made upon 
us by our fellow-men and to find in an unlimited response to 
these demands the true meaning of our existence. 

The other great truth on which the minds of men are being 
forced back is that of the reality of God. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the present religious situation than the 
widespread decay of belief in God. What Mr. Walter Lipp- 
man has called ‘ the acids of modernity’ are destroying 
belief in the East and the West alike. Evidence could be 
multiplied as to the extent to which this is taking place 
among the educated classes, the intelligentsia in all countries. 
Similar influences are permeating the masses. Wherever 
the influence of Marxism penetrates, the traditional religious 
beliefs disappear. The process is being accelerated by the 
aggressive propaganda of communism. 

Parallel with this, however, there is a deepening recog- 
nition that to lose faith in God is to lose faith also in man — 
in the meaning, purpose and enduring significance of his 
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existence. Mr. Lippman, who has analysed so brilliantly 
the dissolution of religious belief in modern society, is under 
no illusions as to the magnitude of the loss. Men have lost 
the certainty that their lives are really significant. It is 
consequently no longer possible for them to be wholly alive, 
since that depends on a sense of being completely engaged 
with the world, and ‘ this is the gift of a vital religion which 
can bring the whole of a man into adjustment with the whole 
of his relevant experience’. Similarly Professor Tillich 
diagnoses the sickness of modern society as due to the fact 
that it is a society which has come to rest in itself and has 
severed its connection with the eternal. Work no longer 
satisfies when it ceases to be directed to an end beyond 
itself. If man is the measure of all things, he is in danger of 
losing faith in his own values. He cannot bind himself 
unconditionally. The obligations he imposes on himself, he 
has the power, because they are his own commands, also to 
remove. But without unconditional obligations society 
cannot hold together. Its bonds must dissolve. 

Moreover, as experience is teaching us, the place of God 
cannot remain empty. When men abandon their belief in 
God they turn to the worship of false gods. As Professor 
Karl Barth has shown in his striking article in the last 
number of The Student World, we are witnessing today in 
communism and nationalism the birth of new religions. 
They make on men an absolute claim and men offer to them 
an absolute surrender. Yet sooner or later the awakening 
must come; it must become apparent that they are only 
relative ends and cannot claim an absolute allegiance or 
yield an absolute satisfaction. Increasingly the issues are 
becoming clear. The choice, as Kierkegaard saw, and as 
Heim brings out in his recent book Glaube und Denken, is 
between God and despair. 

Mankind stands at a turning of the ways. If we may 
borrow from Professor Heim the term ‘ dimensions’, of 
which he makes such effective use in his book, the question 
is whether men will continue to live, as men in Europe have 
tried in the main to live since the Renaissance, in the di- 
mension of the self and the external world which it seeks to 
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master, or whether they will enter into the larger, richer, truer 
world in which their fellow-men and God are the supreme rea- 
lities of existence. Man was not created primarily to possess. 
His life does not consist in the abundance of the things that 
he possesses. He was made for response, for a life of question 
and answer such as is possible only in a relation to persons, 
for the daily hearing and answering of the voice of his fellow- 
men, and the daily hearing and answering of the voice of 
God as it comes to him in the experiences, the obligations and 
the responsibilities of life. This reconciliation to all life’s 
appointments, as Professor Oman_has said, is the only true 
monotheism, ‘ because it neither identifies anything with 
God, nor separates anything from his meaning and purpose ’, 
but ‘ sees the eternal in the meaning and purpose of the 
evanescent ’. 


Students Face Realities 


EBERHARD MULLER 
The Home 


In my work among students I have found again and again, 
that the attitude of a student is much easier to understand 
if one knows his home. I believe this to hold good for the 
student-body as a whole. Many phenomena found among 
students today might be partly explained by their home- 
life. The social background of the student has undergone 
great changes during the course of university history. In 
the first centuries after the foundation of the universities the 
lower classes were very strongly represented among students. 
20% to 30% of the students had scholarships which complete- 
ly covered their college expenses, and about 80% lived on 
earnings from extra work (private teaching, domestic service, 
begging). 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the poorer classes were 
more and more crowded out by the nobility and upper middle- 
classes. The governments granted fewer scholarships, because 
sufficient students came to the universities without this 
special help. 
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Today the middle-class dominates the university increas- 
ingly. Before the War 25% to 30% of students were sons of 
intellectuals, as contrasted with 19% today! The reasons 
are to be found in the revival of state scholarships, in the 
work of the Deutsche Studentenwerk (which enables many 
students to study who would otherwise be unable to afford it), 
and in birth-control, which has made great progress especially 
among the middle-classes, and made higher education 
possible for them. 60% of German students come from 
lower middle-class homes. 

All this colours the student’s attitude to life and study. 
At the end of the Middle Ages the wandering student was the 
predominant type : a docile scholar but at the same time a 
radical proletarian. During the centuries of the “ Auf- 
klarung ” the student population became strongly feudalised 
into a care-free, self-conscious, free-thinking and more or 
less independent ruling class. Today the student body is 
more and more assuming a lower-middle-class aspect. There 
is an increasing prevalence of the utilitarian attitude, which 
refuses to accept responsibility for thinking out great problems 
and confines study to the technical knowledge required for 
a profession. The student of today is the busy middle- 
class citizen with a bourgeois outlook, who seeks knowledge. 

I do not mean to say, that this characteristic of modern 
students is due entirely to their social origin ; but it is certainly 
not uninfluenced by it. It makes an extraordinary difference 
to a student, whether or not his home provides him with a 
cultural and spiritual background. Of course he may find 
this in a lower-middle-class family. It must, however, not 
be forgotten that in a period of religious upheaval the lower- 
middle-classes are far more inclined than the upper classes 
to fall into practical materialism. 


Profession 


In speaking of this aspect of student life, two facts stand 
out : the overcrowding of the colleges and the uncertainty 
of the professional outlook in each profession. The situation 
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in Germany isas follows. The number of employed intellectu- 
als is 330.000; the number of students 148.000 (including 
15.000 candidates for examinations away on leave from the 
colleges). The average period of study is about five years. 
The number of graduates “ going down ” every year is about 
7,000 ; the number leaving (with or without a degree) about 
25,000 to 30,000. The number of freshmen is at present 
33,000 a year. Thus, if the number of students remains the 
same, in ten or at most fifteen years we shall have as many 
intellectuals unemployed as employed. Hitherto the unem- 
ployment among intellectuals has been comparatively slight 
(about 40,000), owing to the war-toll and to the creation 
of fresh openings for intellectuals in certain callings. But 
this tide has now turned back, and hence the majority of 
students today cannot possibly hope to find an opening in 
which they may turn their studies to account. Today the 
case is such, that even if no fresh students were admitted to 
the colleges, and only the present students were allowed to 
complete their studies, there would be no shortage of intel- 
lectuals fora good ten years. This is the average position ; in 
some professions the outlook is somewhat better; in others 
even more hopeless. Among certain branches of teachers 
in high-schools it is calculated that the present graduates 
will have to wait until the age of fifty-five, before obtaining 
a permanent post, unless a larger proportion of them enter 
other professions. Already today the type of “ educated 
stamp-licker ” is quite frequently encountered. Even the 
professions in which the outlook has hitherto been more 
hopeful will soon be in the same condition, because they have 
recently had to absorb exceptionally large numbers of students. 
Since 1925 the number of students of medicine (general 
practitioners) has increased by 100%, of veterinary 300%, of 
Protestant theology 400%, of dentistry (not including 
foreign students) 1,000% ! 

The whole picture assumes a particularly gloomy aspect 
when regarded in the light of the general movement in popu- 
lation. The intellectual class is on the increase, while the 
birthrate is falling. In 1900 there were 25 students to 
every 10,000 inhabitants; in 1931 there were 200 ! 
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The causes of this development are as follows: in the 
first place, overcrowding of the universities is a typical post- 
war phenomenon, which appeared in the same way after the 
Thirty Years’ War and the Napoleonic wars. When looking 
at the figures for the Thirty Years’ War it must be borne in 
mind, that this war wiped out half of the entire population of 
Germany. The statistics for students during the years in 
question are as follows : 


1618 : 4,900 1660: 4,800 1665: 3,000 
1805 : 5,700 1817: 7,600 1830: 15,900(!) 1835: 12,000. 


Thus about fifteen years after the end of a war we have 
the maximum figure, then a definite decrease in the number 
of students. Very probably the same thing will happen 
during the next few years. This fact leads one to conclude 
that economic reasons are largely responsible for the over- 
crowding of the universities. After a war money begins to 
circulate again. But as capital in general is in an insecure 
position, this money is invested in “ education ”, for “ no 
one can take away what one has learnt ! ” Another reason is 
the overcrowding of all those callings which require a certain 
degree of intelligence ; so that modern youth has to choose 
between an overcrowded professional career and manual 
labour (artisan or agricultural). Yet another reason lies in 
that extremely serious sign of the times — the fall in the birth- 
rate. Formerly the upper class had the smallest families, 
which gave the middle and lower classes an opportunity of 
rising in the social scale. Today the middle-classes are having 
even fewer children than the upper-class, which enables them 
to give their children higher education ; while at the same time 
the upper-class is less able to absorb members of lower classes. 
It is a vicious circle. Other reasons which may be mentioned 
for the poor outlook in the professions are : the narrowing- 
down of German territory since the War, the loss of the 
colonies, and the great increase in the number of women- 
students (600% more than in 1914). 

The results of this state of affairs are both bad and good ; 
the bad ones, however, certainly outweigh the good. The 
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student, who regards study as an investment for capital, 
has a strong utilitarian bias, is not interested in general 
culture, and is out to study anything that pays. Hence he 
confines his studies to his particular faculty, and chooses — 
his profession, not from personal preference, but with an eye 
to the prospects which it offers. 

The overcrowding of the universities makes it impossible 
for the student to be on intimate terms with his professor, 
and creates a shortage of books and instruments, which very 
few students can afford to buy for themselves. In the 
laboratories there is a continual struggle for places. In 
Tubingen the full quota of students for microscopic work 
during the summer semester had already been filled up 
before Christmas 1931, and two hundred students had to be 
refused admission to the anatomy lectures. The educational 
results yielded under these conditions are naturally not 
brillant. 

The overcrowding of the professions forces the authorities 
to raise the examination standard. Owing to the number 
of students it is impossible for the professor to devote personal 
attention to each individual student. And so the “ raising 
of the examination standard ” consists in increasing the 
amount of subject-matter to be memorised to an absurd 
extent, usually at the cost of the student’s own reasoning 
powers. 

All this has very serious moral results. The fellow- 
student becomes a rival, against whom one must hold one’s 
own, even if this necessitates unscrupulous methods. The 
desire to pass examinations at all costs leads to frequent 
cheating. Since the prospect of setting up a family of their 
own is so remote, students and young graduates often have 
recourse to illegitimate sexual intercourse. 

Finally I must mention the extraordinary embitterment 
of the struggle between the generations. The older genera- 
tion certainly tried to have fewer children and to give them a 
higher education, but now it is not prepared to make room 
for the crowd of younger intellectuals. And when this older 
generation finally does retire, the younger generation, which 
is worn out by long waiting and which is — owing to birth- 
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control — numerically small, will have to bear the excessive 
burden of their pensions. Hence the attitude of the younger 
generation to the older grows more and more embittered. The 
older official tries to solve the employment problem by drawing 
up waiting-lists. The waiting candidate recommends that 
the number of candidates be cut down by making the exami- 
nations stiffer ; the examination candidate advocates that the 
colleges refuse admission to more students. They all tell 
the young student what he cannot become, but no one tells 
him what he can become. Hence the prevalent attitude 
among students is either that of burning indignation against 
the whole “ system ” of modern government, or the courage 
of despair, which keeps them to their books by day and 
night, in the hope of getting through examinations as quickly 
and well as possible and outstripping the others. 

The desperate situation of the university world has, how- 
ever, had some good results. The student of today is no 
longer merely “interested ” in the condition of the lower 
classes ; he realises that their fate and his own are one and the 
same. This works out in an especially valuable way in the 
newly formed work-camps : students and unemployed gradu- 
ates spend about three months with young workmen 
somewhere in the country; they live together in barracks, 
and undertake some work of public utility such as road- 
making, drainage of land, diversion of streams. The intel- 
lectuals often show the workmen a fine example of courage, 
industry and willingness to undertake even the filthiest job. 
Here and there in the country one runs across these groups 
of workers marching along, singing — a ray of light in these 
dark times. Another cheering feature is the quite touching 
way, in which most students content themselves with the very 
simplest necessities of life. It is a sort of training : they are 
adapting themselves in good time to a future period of 
deprivation. Students are also very actively supporting 
the effort to settle unemployed intellectuals as farmers on 
small holdings in the unpopulated territory of East Prussia. 
The carrying-out of these projects is in the hands of “ Student 
Self-Help ”, which has established itself in nearly all the 
German universities. 
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Politics 


60% to 80% of all German students are Hitlerites. Almost 
all the official student organisations are in their hands. 
Without evaluating Hitlerism itself, I shall endeavour to 
describe the attitude of students towards it. The student 
who belongs to it is not attracted by any particular political 
programme, but simply by the idea of leadership. The 
task of the follower is not to ask questions and form an 
independent judgment, but to fight at his leader’s command, 
to talk, to make demonstrations, and, if necessary, to sacrifice 
himself. Political instruction is certainly considered valu- 
able ; but it does not result in cold, intellectual realism which 
tries to be just even to one’s opponent, but rather in a 
passionate desire to be armed in the struggle for one’s leader 
— Hitler. A theological student recently wrote an article 
for a college magazine, which is typical: “If Mr. Middle- 
Class-Citizen turns in a friendly way to the wicked nation- 
alists, and says that he himself is national too, but not nation- 
alist... the young nation refuses to listen and rushes on to 
victory ”. It is typical also, that the editor of another 
college magazine was immediately dismissed, because he 
allowed non-Hitlerite opinions to be expressed in the magazine. 
The general feeling is, that this is no time for discussion. 
The idea audiatur et allera pars has completely lost its general 
application. There is doubtless something to be said in 
favour of this attitude. The student is no longer a calmly 
indifferent spectator ; he is entering the struggle. But there 
is of course the danger, that the student may forget his own 
task as a leader — to form an independent judgment of his 
own, independent of any leader however great. The best 
of our nationalist students are perceiving this danger and 
trying to meet it. 

The reason for this political radicalism lies in the con- 
viction, that the continuance of the senseless war-tribute, the 
insecurity on Germany’s eastern frontier and the resulting 
internal confusion, are all due to the indecisive policy of the 
government. If the nations and governments would at 
last cooperate in clearing up the aftermath of the War, if 
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they would be prepared to build up together a new national 
life, the students would cooperate with all the enthusiasm 
which they now throw into Hitlerism. 


Social Life 


“It is absolutely false to assume, that student life today 
still centres around ‘ wine, woman and song’ and duelling. 
The outstanding feature of student life today is rather a 
serious struggle for existence”. This was the answer of the 
Heidelberg students to the largest film company in Germany, 
which wanted to take a film of student life in Heidelberg 
with the collaboration of the students. The “ Korporation ” 
life, which used undoubtedly to be of primary importance, 
has now been superceded by politics and study. The class- 
consciousness of students is disappearing. Even their inter- 
est in sport, in the usual sense, is comparatively slight ; 
so that it would be quite unjust to regard sport as a special 
preoccupation of student life. Instead of sport students go 
in for strenuous physical culture, with the definite purpose of 


- increasing their physical powers. Sport has been ousted 


by “ work-service ”, in which everyone is interested. 

The relations between men and women students are 
difficult. The woman student is usually regarded as an 
unpleasant rival or as a plaything, all too seldom in her full 
significance as a woman and a fellow-student. This is 
chiefly the fault of the men-students ; but the women-students 
are also partly to blame, for they have on the whole not yet 
found the right attitude towards study and towards the social 
life of the university. In women-students of fine intelligence 
and well-developed personality one finds a personal attitude 
to things (in contrast to the objective standpoint of men- 
students), which ought to enable them to undertake special 
tasks in scientific work. These tasks, however, have not yet 
been discovered, and the women-students are forced into a 
scientific system established by men for men; this prevents 
their réle at. the university from being an entirely happy one. 


Philosophy of Life 
This heading is quite unsuitable. The modern student 
has no “ philosophy of life” but some sort of “ faith ”. 
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Philosophies bore him, as much as a musty collection of 
historical wigs! Anything that is in any way “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought ” leaves no trace on him. 
The sagacious politicians, whose very cleverness seems to 
prevent their finding a course of action, the professor who 
thinks the world of his humanistic ideals, the pastor who 
preaches rational, well-supported sermons, or the student 
secretary who in deep discussions tries to formulate the spirit 
of the age — they all leave the student absolutely cold. 
He “learns ” their wisdom perhaps for the examination, 
but no one is to expect him to take a personal share in such 
things. Pedagogues and politicians rage at the uncritical 
attitude of students. Party programmes, religious messages 
and scientific knowledge, all seem to be swallowed without. 
discrimination. It is true, the modern student is undiscrimi- 
nating, in the old sense of the term. Ten or twenty years 
ago young people proudly called themselves “ the critical 
generation ”. But that kind of criticism, which analyses 
everything and is swamped in problems, finds no response 
in modern students. They reject it firmly. But in doing 
so they are in reality the most devastating critics of a dying, 
over-intellectual culture, which certainly contained a great. 
deal of wisdom, cleverness and knowledge, but which lacked 
creative will-power. Today, anyone who wills something 
wins youth to his side, even if he wills the most utter non- 
sense. Young people, especially students, are not looking 
for truth, but for power. The student knows that the prole- 
tariat will push him to the wall, together with the whole of 
the bourgeoisie, unless he takes his place in the ranks. And 
he knows that the decisive factor in his struggle for existence 
will not be his experience, his knowledge, his realism, least. 
of all his refinement — but simply his moral power in keeping 
his head up and pushing his way through. In this quest 
for power modern youth has very little sense of direction. 
The child is enthralled by the car with so many horse-power, 
the boy gets excited at a mass meeting, and the student looks 


for power perhaps in knowledge (pursuing the adage that. 


“ knowledge is power ”) but — and herein lies the tragedy — 
he realises all too clearly that he is not finding strength 


- 
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there. He knows that, when he has obtained his degree, 
he will sit on the street, and that all this knowledge will 
not help him to hold on in the struggle. 

It would, however, be a mistake to attribute this attitude 
among students exclusively to the poor prospects of employ- 
ment. There exists today a widespread “ Existenzangst ” 
(fear of life), which goes far deeper. It is apparent even 
among theological students, whose prospects are at present 
quite hopeful. The theological student is also seeking for 
power rather than for truth. The modern student does not 
ask “Is there a God ? ”, but “ Has He power, and can He 
help me in my struggle for existence and in my moral 
struggle ?” And what is the reply of theology? It 
“interprets ” the New Testament, it traces the “ sources ” 
of the Old Testament, it describes Church history, it dili- 
gently founds codes of ethics and builds up systems of dogma. 
But the one thing which it usually fails to do is, to proclaim 
the Word with authority, to pass on the Spirit and the Power. 
I do not wish to depreciate the contribution of theology, 
and as a theological student I should be ashamed if anyone 
could say that I did not take my scientific theological work 
seriously. But the failure of theology to give the most 
urgent and essential thing to students and theologians is 
and remains an omission, which well deserves criticism on the 
part of the younger generation. The fact that modern 
students no longer feel within themselves the urge to discover 
truth is primarily the fault of the older generation, who in 
seeking for truth forgot the life of power. 

I should like to warn against two misunderstandings. 
Modern youth is not pragmatically inclined. Pragmatism 
itself arises from that same over-intellectualism, which is 
anathema to the modern student. Neither is the student 
opposed to dogma as is often asserted. Church dogma 
certainly awakens no response in him, but only because it 
is often devoid of real power. Matters are not helped in the 
least by “ relaxing the discipline of Christian teaching ”, 
or “ translating the Bible message into the language of our 
day ”. Students have an ardent longing for a firm foothold 
and for people who have discovered this foothold. 
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Hence our task here in Bad Boll will not be an attempt 


to give new form to our message, nor to discover a remedy | 


for the intellectual crisis. We must rather seek for power — 
power for ourselves and sources of power for ourselves and 
our students. Woe unto us, if we also belong to the over- 
intellectual weaklings, who are enfeebling our times. We 
must have the power of God within us both for ourselves 
and for others — power to command, power to help, power 
to judge and power to forgive. Then and only then can 
our work be really significant. 


Students in the German Crisis 


Hanns LILJE 


Student life today is no longer the happy, care-free 
existence of former times. It has become impossible to 
speak of the student as one of those privileged people who 
live on their fathers’ money and have no worries. Take for 
instance the work-students, who do hard intellectual work 
during the term, and in the holidays undertake all sorts of 
other work to earn money for the next semester. I know 
some of them who have studied hard during the semester 
(it is a fact that the student of today works harder at the 
university than previous generations; it is extraordinary 
how quickly and thoroughly the work is done and what 
enormous industry is shown !) and who during the vacations 
go to North or South America as washers-up on the liners, 
or earn money at home by hard manual labour, or drive 
heavy motor-lorries. And all this without the slightest 
affectation or sense of importance. Most students dislike 
it, if much fuss is made about their activities. 

The economic side of the matter is, however, by no means 
the only change, nor the most important one. The differ- 
ence between the present and the past lies deeper. It is 
the expression of a complicated, far-reaching spiritual 
revolution. 
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The Crisis in University Life 


Our universities and colleges are faced today by a funda- 
mental question ; does a universitas still exist 2? During the 
last months and years this question has been discussed in 
innumerable articles and lectures, a sign that the problem is 
becoming more and more acute, and more keenly felt. To 
me the cultural existence and task of the university seems to 
be threatened _in three ways. 

First, by a very tangible external difficulty, the over- 
population of our universities. Even before the War the 
conditions in Germany were such, that every year more 
intellectuals left college than could find positions on the 
intellectual labour market. This situation has become very 
much worse, as the latest statistics show. It is true in almost 
every field of university life that the majority of graduates 
cannot find positions corresponding to their education. A 
sort of university proletariat is slowly growing up amongst 
us. This is of course a natural result of the general economic 
situation. It would be surprising, if the results of unemploy- 
ment were not felt in the intellectual field. The excessive 
streaming into the universities is nothing but a disguised 
form of unemployment. Many are led to study, who would 
not. have thought of it in normal times, but who now want 
to make use of their enforced leisure, so as to be better 
equipped for the struggle for existence. 

The cultural significance of the university, as a place of 
learning and research, is thereby threatened. For, with this 
great stream of students to the various departments of the 
university, the orderly pursuit of real learning (in the academic 
sense) is constantly endangered. The overcrowded seminars, 
for which one has to struggle for a place a whole term before- 
hand, make it almost impossible to fulfil the real purpose of 
study, namely,:to acquaint students with the particular 
scientific method of that branch of study. Thus it becomes 
less and less possible for professors and students to carry 
on research together. 

A further great danger for our universities lies in the change 
in our whole ideal of education. Before the War we lived in 
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a common cultural atmosphere, and possessed a common 
ideal of education, which exercised almost unchallenged 
authority over our whole intellectual life. But this is no 
longer the case. Therein lies the greatness and the poverty 
of our time. It is probably true that in recent times no 
other country has witnessed so many scientific revolutions 
as Germany. But though this is, on the one hand, a sign of 
vitality, it raises on the other hand the gravest issues. When 
the inherited ideals of education are transformed as radically 
as they are today, when the united intellectual life of the 
nation suddenly begins to break up and change, those most 
deeply affected are the students who have to adjust themselves 
to the nation’s cultural heritage. It is, therefore, superficial 
and unjust to blame the modern student for being naive or 
primitive. He cannot be made responsible for a burden, 
which is too heavy even for our generation as a whole. We 
are struggling for a new, nation-wide ideal of education. 
The present generation of students will pass before it has 
been found. They can at most only give clearer expression 
to this struggle ; and they do so through their discontent with 
the modern university situation. They demand proximity 
to life and truth, and are radically averse to all university 
activities which seem lacking in vitality and reality. Hence 
they demand, that the unhealthy division of our university 
life into a series of specialised sciences should be transformed 
into a new and higher form of unity, in which the students of 
law, theology, medicine, philosophy, political economy, 
technology, and pedagogy shall again work towards a 
common educational goal, and live by it and for it. 


Political Enthusiasm 


Even before the wave of political radicalism affected 
broader classes of our nation, it had found clear expression 
among students. Politics are, by far, the chief interest of 
students. It is just when the university is no longer the chief 
interest of life that politics can become the object of a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. This explains much in the political 
attitude of the modern student. First of all he is a realist. 
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He demands proximity to real life. One of his best character- 
istics is his keen understanding of the meaning of history 
and of historical responsibility, which is undoubtedly genuine. 
He feels inferior to his predecessor of 1914, in that he seems 
to have no direct opportunity of giving visible expression to 
his patriotism. He is no less prepared for self-sacrifice. 
One hears, of course, a great deal of mere talk about all this, 
and there is a very great deal of would-be patriotism ; but 
on the whole there is an amazing readiness for service. At 
all events, one gets an incorrect idea of the present generation 
of students if one overlooks this decided will to serve and 
to struggle for a new national community. 

In so far as we can judge from the university elections the 
overwhelming majority of German students belongs to the 
Hitler movement. It is not difficult to determine what it 
is in this movement that meets with the desires of the present 
student generation. It is the idea of discipleship, which 
strikes the students as far superior to the cold-blooded attitude 
of scientific intellectualism. It is also the appeal to the virile 
instincts and the call to service, to subordination, to partner- 
ship in the struggle for a re-born nation. National Community 
is the decisive goal; the struggle for an entirely new and 
original conception of patriotism and of the nation. It is 
difficult to remain entirely unmoved by the glow of this 
expectation of a re-birth of the nation. 

Certainly it cannot be concealed, that the longest part 
of the way still les before the students of today. No less a 
man than Spengler, at the College Day in Wirzburg, 1924, 
strongly emphasised how great is the task of a real political 
education for the modern student. “ Enthusiasm alone — 
is not enough ”. Indeed no one can ignore the great work, 
which has since been done in the field of political education 
by the organs of the Deutsche Sludentenschaft and their sepa- 
rate unions; but still less can one ignore how very much 
more urgent this task has meanwhile become. 

If Hitler’s idea is right, that a great political movement 
must always draw a distinction between a small class of 
conscious and scientific leaders and the large class of those 
who have to be followers, the responsibility of this leading 
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class is particularly grave. It will lie mainly on the universi- 


ty class. And it cannot be too clearly impressed on the | 


minds of our students, that in this field a great and difficult 
piece of work is still waiting to be done. They must not let 
their heads be turned by the praise of the older generation, 
nor must they be led astray from the task which is already 
well understood by the best heads among them — the task 
of political education. Much remains to be done. The for- 
mation of a real political judgment, no mere use of political 
catchwords, but a broad, historical understanding; the 
thinking-out of our position and task in regard to armaments, 
world politics and political morality, the training of the politi- 
cal judgment by studying the great figures of German 
political history. The uneducated man who enters the 
thick of the fight of everyday politics with his desire for self- 
sacrifice and service is serving a political movement which 
needs his strength and which cannot exist without him and 
many like him. But the young sltudeni who does no more than 
this is neglecting one of the most decisive tasks of the modern 
political situation. He must be made to realise, that our 
present plight is largely due to lack of leaders ; he must be 
brought to a serious resolution, that this state of things 
shall be changed. Part of our national future depends on 
the question whether there are enough students who are 
prepared to undertake this service — which may be sober and 
practical and unsensational, but which is bitterly necessary. 


The Awakening to ultimate Realities 


The deepest aspect of the complete change which has 
taken place in student life lies, however, deeper than the 
political field. It can only be expressed in the words of one 
of the leading thinkers of the day : ‘‘ The awakening to ultimate 
realities.” The economic concerns which I have mentioned 
are more than mere economic concerns. How often do they 
conceal a real fear of life. When the doors of the Alma 
Mater close behind a student today, he is, in the vast majority 
of cases, faced by the stark question — what is to become of 
him? This is the explanation — seldom expressed, but 
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conscious and heroically kept silent — of the incredible 
seriousness with which, in contrast with former times, study 
is carried on from the very first semester onward. 

The awakening to ultimate realities is shown also in 
another field. Scarcely one branch of science has remained 
unaffected by the cultural changes of the last decade. This 
is revealed by the fact, that there is a universal questioning 
as to the final hypotheses of scientific work. “ The end in 
itself ” of scientific research has become doubtful; the self- 
sufficiency of merely professional knowledge is being question- 
ed. It stands to reason that this radical revision of all 
scientific thought and work leads to a thorough re-thinking 
of the meaning of life itself. 

The awakening to ultimate realities means that the 
primary questions of life are again being faced. I certainly 
do not believe, that this situation can easily be exploited for 
apologetic purposes. The student — in spite of his well- 
disposed neutrality — is on the whole estranged from the 
message of the Church, and from the Church as an empirical 
institution. While his attitude is not that of a revolutionary, 
he regards the Church as belonging to a sphere of unreality. 
Nevertheless, I feel certain that under the surface there exists 
a quite astonishing interest in fundamental questions. The 
questions which students are asking are sincere. They are 
asking for new sexual ethics — to mention one example 
with which young people are today very much preoccupied. 
“The revolution of modern youth ” is a very sensational 
term for what is actually going on. Much more important 
than their revolutionary bearing is the sincerity of their 
search for real answers. There is only one condition for an 
answer to be convincing : it must be capable of standing the 
impact of real life. 

This is even more true of religious questioning. It is 
surprising how general it is, although often in the background 
and under the surface. This fact reveals once again how 
strongly the present generation is being shaken to the very 
roots and being forced to re-build its whole life. It may be 
said of our student generation, that most of them have 
grasped the situation, and are asking seriously for a new 
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religious basis. They will listen to a man, who can give 
the impression of having a genuine explanation of life. Herein 
lies the great and decisive factor in the present situation — 
whether this generation of German students is going to geta 
positive answer or not. But herein also lies a tremendous 
responsibility for those who bear the message of the all- 
transcending reality of God. 


The Christian Message to this Generation 


In such a situation the Christian message must at the 
same time take account of the modern student’s desire for 
reality, and it must be obedient to the reality of God’s 
revelation in Christ. Rightly understood, no conflict can 
exist between these two duties. If it interprets the signs 
of the times rightly, the Church is not faced today (as it 
was in the past) by the most difficult and painful of all 
temptations, namely that of altering the Christian message 
until it seems comfortably suited to the present situation, of 
listening so carefully to the “spirit of the age ” that it 
forgets its obedience to the Spirit of God. 

This danger ought not to exist today, for students today 
have a sort of natural mistrust of all false “ apologetics 
In general they hold in abhorrence all friendly persuasion and 
philosophical conciliation. They demand radical answers ; 
these alone meet the present situation. They do not want 
the gentle light of tolerance to cast its beams over the decisive 
problems of life; but they are thoroughly aware, that they 
must struggle for a real life-basis. Hence they are, at bottom, 
prepared to listen to the claim, which the Christian message 
brings, as soon as it speaks of its central contents — the 
Revelation of God. 

In bringing the Christian message at the present time, the 
Prolegomena and cultural historical considerations should 
therefore give place, as far as possible, to the full content 
of the Christian Gospel. In other words, in face of the present 
situation we must sacrifice all that is merely humanly, 
psychologically, culturally and historically important, and 
proclaim the eternal word of God Himself in every respect. 
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The decisive question for the Christian message is, whether 
it will dare once again to speak exclusively of God. 

But the more clearly it tries to speak of God, the more 
determinedly it lays aside merely temporary interpretations, 
the more seriously must it also emphasise the fact, that the 
eternal word of God must be spoken and obeyed in the 
particular situation in which we find ourselves. Hence the 
Christian message must not burden itself with what is only 
of traditional value. Christianity must not advocate the 
Church for the sake of the Church, nor theology for the sake 
of theology. But in’ word and deed Christianity must 
witness, that it holds God’s revelation in Christ as the only 
valid truth. This is a task which claims the entire thought 
and life of Christians today. 

Only thus can we see clearly, what the task of a Student 
Christian Movement is. Only thus can we understand, 
that a Student Christian Movement at bottom can have no 
other message than that entrusted to the whole Church of 
Jesus Christ. The task of Christianity is lke an ellipse 
with two foci. One is the eternal revelation of God in all 
its richness; the other is the present generation to which 
this revelation is to be given. One cannot exist without the 
other. Unless the two are combined, our message of reve- 
lation will be empty and dead, or our concern with the modern 
situation will be aimless. God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. 


Past and Present of the Student Christian 
Movement in Scandinavia 


H. C. CuHRIstie 


Scandinavia — or better Northern Europe — consists 
of five countries: the Republic of Finland and the four 
Kingdoms Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland, of which 
the two latter are federated in a personal union. The popu- 
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lation of the four Kingdoms is Germanic. Finland has a 
majority of Finnish-Ugrian origin with a considerable minority 
of Swedes. The languages of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
are closely related to one another. But in Iceland a language 
similar to Old Norse is spoken. Finnish is quite ‘different 
from the other northern languages; but many Finns can 
understand Swedish. The northern countries are all Luther- 
an by faith, and have State or National Churches. 

These geographical, linguistic and religious characteristics 
provide a common foundation in many fields, including that 
of the Student Christian Movement. There is therefore a 
common history of the Scandinavian $.C.Ms. since their 
earliest beginnings some fifty years ago. The revivals in the 
second half of the last century led to the formation of small 
groups of students for prayer, Bible-study and _ practical 
Church work. These groups had by 1890 already found a 
common platform in the Northern Conferences, which were 
held at first every other year, now every three years. 

It was at one of these conferences (Vadstena 1895) that 
the World’s Student Christian Federation was founded 
by representatives of the northern countries and of Germany, 
England and America. This fact, as well as the visits of 
Dr. Mott and Robert Wilder, had a decisive influence on the 
future development of the student movements in the north, 
both organisationally and spiritually. The period which 
followed might be called the American period in which 
American influences were preponderant. It may be com- 
pared with the Ice Age. Not because it was socold! The 
significance of the Ice Age lies in the very fact that the ice is 
melting, that the landscape assumes form, that organic life 
comes into existence. 

No later age has left traces as deep as this. Vigorous 
Student Christian Associations were formed atall the uni- 
versities, a material foundation was laid, simple, concrete tasks 
were undertaken. There came into being institutions, 
methods, slogans — indeed a new spiritual atmosphere — 
the effects of which are still perceptible today. This was 
the time of the “ morning watch ”, evangelisation, prayer- 
meetings, sermons, personal work, boys’ camps, etc. 
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In the addresses one heard “ Make Jesus King ”, “ Show 
our flags ”, “ Count the cost ”, etc. 

The success of the Student Christian Movements in the 
north during this first period is largely due to the two 
leaders Mott and Wilder. Mott, with his gift for action and 
the glow of his enthusiasm for Christ, entirely dispelled the 
timidity which had paralysed the Christian students during 
the childhhood of the movement. While Mott was the 
brilliant warrior, surrounded by great victories in far-away 
parts of the earth, Wilder was filled with a quiet peace and 
gentle, unquestioning piety springing more from the heart 
than from the will or the mind. But both of them called 
students to a decision, a “ whole-hearted ” decision — and 
both had a sense for organisation, diplomacy, strategy. 
Christianity was a campaign, the call of the age was missions, 
and the battlefield was China. Missions were the great 
central feature of God’s Kingdom, and if one were a “ whole- 
hearted ” Christian one ought to devote one’s whole energy 
to them. The “ Volunteers ” were the picked troops. 
Among them, and in the Missions-Study-Circle the new spirit 
was strongest. But the whole life of the association was 
permeated with the idea of Missions, in a fashion and to an 
extent which we can now scarcely imagine. 

“The Evangelisation of the World in this Generation ’’, 
“Open Doors in China ”, “ India calls ”, “ Go where you 
are needed most ” — these were the battle-cries which created 
a general atmosphere of deep concern with the missionary 
task. The work of the Student Christian Movement itself 
was consequently regarded as a mission to students: “ Every 
association-evening a net thrown into the sea ”. From time 
to time formal missionary expeditions were arranged to the 
free student association, which was regarded, with some justice, 
as a region of absolute heathenism. The most active 
members had “ wordly friends ”, as they called them ; went 
skiing with them and invited them to coffee, in order to win 
them by “ personal work ”. 

You all know this language. It was not a home-product, 
but rather an import from America, more specifically from 
Northfield and from Moody. Tremendously vigorous and 
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effective at that time; but now as far-removed and strange 
to the younger generation as the Ice Age. 

The reaction had to come some time. In 1910, when I 
became a student it was already in the air. The younger 
students, even with the best of intentions were unable to 
feel at home in the movement. It is impossible to say why 
this was so. A reaction of this kind is not usually due to 
clear and conscious motives. The general spiritual atmosphere 
had changed. It may be added, that the old methods and 
battle-cries had lost their inner strength, and that life was 
beginning to stiffen into rigid forms. The Ice Age was over ; 
the Stone Age had arrived. In short — a new generation was 
there, demanding to live its own life. New wine, new bottles. 

In Sweden the Young Church Movement flamed up, 
outspoken and enthusiastic in its support of Church and 
nation. Their hymn was: “ The Church of our Fathers ” ; 
their battle-cry : “ The people of Sweden — God’s people ”. 
From Sweden the spirit spread to other countries, and 
created a similar atmosphere. The horizon was no longer 
world-wide and international ; instead of that we discovered 
our own Church. 

Many students felt quite clearly that they were not yet 
ready for missionary work; for they were not ready with 
themselves. They felt a need to give serious attention to 
their own problems : religious as well as theological, intel- 
lectual and social. They turned to one another, to the Student 
Christian Movement and to the Church. It was a time of 
heated debate about life problems, and especially about 
“the lines of work ”. As a product of the age there grew 
up, in the Oslo Association, “ The Problem Exchange ”. 
It was at a time when men everywhere looked upon the 
Exchange as the Temple of the Age. Problems had to be 
quoted and evaluated at the Exchange. It was a place of 
serious, manly discussion. The Exchange had a_ short 
period of brilliant success, but soon declined (like so many 
others). It still survives in various clubs, however, such as 
“The Intellectual ”, “ The Exclusive ”, etc. But the main 
characteristic of this period was the passionate attempt to 
discover a really national student Christianity. 
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The post-war years brought another short blaze of inter- 
nationalism, a sense of world-conscience — idealistic rather 
than Christian — an almost exuberant feeling of standing 
on the threshold of a new and better age, characterised by 
peace, justice, understanding and love. It was a time of 
uplifting discussions and great movements for relief of suffer- 
ing; but it died out as suddenly as it came. A new and 
better world had not arrived ; students felt deceived by God 
and by man. The sense of disappointment brought in its 
train a radicalism which was partly social-political (Clarté 
groups) with communist sympathies, and partly religious. 
These groups sharply opposed all other points of view, 
whether social or ecclesiastical, and carried on a biting 
polemic, which has, however, grown milder with time. 

The last years have fundamentally changed the atmos- 
phere in the student world, as the reports of the different 
countries clearly show. We are face to face with a new 
way of life, which has broken away from the Christian way, 
or is about to do so. I am not thinking primarily of so- 
called “ modern pagans ” who turn against religion and the 
Church in a directly polemical way. There are not many 
of them, and they are in their own way very “ religious ”. 
I am thinking primarily of the new realists, whose Bible is 
science and psychology, and whose doctrine is a cult of life 
and mankind, without metaphysics and without God. And 
I am also thinking of the great indifferent masses of students, 
who — outside of their particular branch of study — lead 
a vegetable existence and of the all-embracing secularism, so 
extraordinarily widespread and contagious even in our own 
circle, indeed, in everyone of us. 

So far I have examined especially the development in my 
own country. Inthe other northern countries the movements 
have sometimes been on different lines ; but the main trends 
are the same everywhere. After an American period, in 
which attention is concentrated on missions, there followed 
a national period, in which students turned on the one hand 
to the Church, on the other to the questions of the time. Within 
the student movement this period leads to differentiation, to 
a good deal of friction and consequently to some disintegration. 
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During the last few years the situation has changed to 
this extent, that in and through the Church the oecumenic 
movement, a new internationalism, has streamed in, and 
enriched the thought-life of Christian students — with what 
success it is as yet impossible to say. On the other hand 
theology is less dependent on moral and cultural points of 
view; the intellectual problems fall into the background ; 
the demand is no longer for problems but for religion and 
ethics. People demand a message which shall be religious. 
Not up-to-date, clever, interesting, dazzling, but religious ; 
that is we are not to talk of religion, but to lead into religion, 
i.e. to be religious. 

What does the present situation demand of the Student 
Christian Movement ? I cannot discuss the whole question 
of message. I would only mention two or three general, 
outstanding considerations : the demand for 1) Reality, 2) Soli- 
darity, 3) Authority. 

The first demand is connected with the sober realism of 
youth, and means primarily respect for scientific knowledge 
in nature and history — including scripture, not in the 
negative manner of the older criticism, but positively and 
constructively. The historical revelation in the Bible and 
in Church life must be translated in a clear and vital way 
into the language of the new age. 

On the other hand this demand means subjective sincerity. 
One cannot — and must not — give what one has not 
personally experienced as true and living. “ Every word 
experienced ” is a slogan coined years ago. That means: 
“Every word true”. Hence, objective and _ subjective 
reality. 

The demand for solidarity is a fundamental claim of the 
younger generation. It brings us up against our social duty, 
in the widest sense of the term. The social evils — poverty, 
unemployment, the housing shortage, war — must weigh 
heavily on the conscience of Christians. But we must not 
overlook the fact, that the social question is not only a 
question of economics. The greatest evil is sin, the greatest 
poverty — want of faith. Our efforts must always be directed 
towards helping our contemporaries not only economically 
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but in a Christian way, in sympathy and cooperation even 
with those whom we dislike. 


This demand is also a direct demand addressed to the 
Church and to ourselves, to stand loyally by one another. In 
a situation like the present, theological divergencies and 
differences in method and opinion must not weaken the 
united Christian front. 

The demand for authority. The old authorities have 
fallen; every man is a law unto himself. But people are 
getting tired of this anarchy. The call for leaders is heard 
everywhere, in politics asin the Church. The strong persona- 
lities win a ready following. For the young generation once 
more wants authority. . 

This does not mean an opportunity for us to become 
authorities. It means rather that it is our duty to work out 
and give prominence to the authoritative, the categorical, 
the divine of the Christian faith and Christian ethic. 

These demands are all of more than ephemeral importance. 
They have their roots in deep tendencies of our modern life, 
and are addressed to the very heart of Christianity.. 

In this situation our task becomes clear; to let the 
figure of Christ shine forth, so that His Reality, His Solidarity 
with men, His Authority may be revealed to our brothers as 
well as to ourselves. 


Notes on the Development 
of the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland 


R. C. Mackie 


The European Leaders Conference provides an opportuni- 
ty of looking back over the development of our movements, 
so that we can see how we have achieved the position which 
we hold, and discover in some measure how we should plan 
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our work to meet new circumstances. For convenience in 
describing the British S.C.M. I have deliberately grouped 
many varied tendencies into three artificial categories. It 
is impossible to present an accurate picture of a movement, 
which is at work in four countries, in at least three types of 
universities, and in a wide variety of colleges, and which 
naturally varies in emphasis from centre to centre. Further 
it may be added that my thinking, perhaps I might say our 
thinking as a movement, is dominated by the evolving pro- 
gramme of our International and Missionary Conference next 
January, and by a reconsideration given in recent years to 
our relation to the Christian Church. 


Objective. Our objective has enlarged. In 1892 it was 
a definitely missionary body, the Student Volunteer Missiona- 
ry Union, which came into existence. It sought to bring 
men into the service of the Church overseas. One year later 
the Student Christian Movement was founded with the idea 
of winning the colleges for Christ. At a later stage came a 
concern for the problems of society. With the War we could 
not help entering the sphere of international interest and 
friendship. In the last year or two we have become deeply 
dissatisfied with the economic order, and we wonder how to 
prepare men and women to recreate it. These additional 
objectives have all taken some little time to mature, and 
have met initially with criticism from senior people, though 
they have never been impeded, but only clarified by it. 

Parallel to this development can be seen another develop- 
ment in a contrary direction. Our origin was in a conserva- 
tive setting theologically but the movement did not linger 
there. Even in early years a cleavage could be detected 
between those who were inclined to widen their objectives 
and those who were not. Largely since the War another 
movement with a “ fundamentalist ” basis has grown up, 
known as the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions. 
It has branches in all the universities and definitely avoids 
cooperation with the $.C.M. The “ Group Movement ” is 
of course in a different category theologically, but its emphasis 
seems frequently to be in contrast to the emphasis of the 
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5.C.M. in the same centres. Such parallel movements present 
a challenge, but it must also be noted that within the S.C.M. 
itself has risen up a new interest in the practice of prayer. 
This is a great strength, though at times it may take the form 
of avoiding intellectual and social interests. 

What is the way forward in this situation ? Certainly 
it cannot be by narrowing the objective which, we believe, 
has widened with new vision from God. But there is need 
to help students to select ; to show them that it is possible 
to pursue definite lines of thought and activity in the light 
of a greater movement of the Spirit of God. We must not 
shut our eyes to anything that comes within their line of 
vision, but we must learn to focus. The Church’s task is 
the redemption of all life, but it is the redemption that matters. 


Character. The character of our movement has altered. 
It began with a very definite “ evangelical ” bias, but its 
use of able theologians from different Churches, and different 
schools of thought within these Churches, saved it from 
being narrow in outlook. The movement has steadily 
brought different types of experience and churchmanship 
into its membership, and has been greatly enriched thereby. 
The association of theological students of practically every 
denomination with the movement in committees and in 
conferences has been of the greatest value in this respect. 
We have spent a great deal of time at intervals thinking 
out our interdenominational position, and laying down rules, 
but it has meant that we have been able to make a definite 
contribution to the cause of Christian reunion. 

Such a character has incidental weaknesses. The move- 
ment has been more successful in helping students who are 
already members of one of the different Churches than those 
who have no such connection. We seem to some to be 
“ churchified ”, concerned with the interests of a restricted 
community to which they do not belong, and do not wish 
to belong. It is interesting to conjecture how much the 
comparative absence of emphasis on its relation to the Church 
has helped the “ Group Movement ” in its advance in some 
places. 
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What is the way forward in this situation ? We cannot 
give up our interest in the Church of Jesus Christ, but we 
can cease to be self-conscious about it. This offence to 
others is caused by the faultiness of our conception of the 
Church. We must gain a larger view, and it is interesting 
to note that our subjects of study circles are often concerned 
with the relevance of Christian doctrine and practice to the 
life of the world. We must see that the Church is the means 
by which our discoveries in this realm can be put into effect. 


Method. Our methods have enlarged. First of all there 
were §.V.M.U. “bands ”. For many years the Christian 
Unions were the integral parts of the movement. A few 
years ago a powerful wave of student opinion abolished the 
term “ Christian Unions ”, and introduced “the Student 
Christian Movement in... University, or College”. The 
reason for this change lies, to some extent at least, in the 
growth of the universities and colleges and the feeling that 
a closely knit fellowship only serves to alienate those who 
stand without. The recent Missions, and Religion and Life 
Weeks, promoted by the 8.C.M., but carried through by 
university committees, and reaching a very high proportion 
of the student body, are evidence of the same tendency. A 
university society cannot grow in number in proportion to 
the increase in the number of students. The S.C.M. is often 
the biggest “society ”, but it is not easy to estimate the 
significance of a society of a hundred, or even of five hundred, 
in a university of five thousand. 

At the same time there is a real hunger for fellowship. 
The increase in religious bodies is by no means solely due to 
opposition to the S.C.M.’s theological position. The founding 
of denominational societies is seldom in criticism of the 
S.C.M.’s interdenominational position ; in fact denominational - 
societies are often eager to have members from other 
Churches! The difficulty is that “ birds of a feather flock 
together ”. This can be seen in many fellowships. Often 
it is true of the S.C.M. in particular centres. 

What is the way forward in this situation 2? We must 
not forsake the great mass of students in order to build up 
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congenial Christian groups, and on the other hand we must 
supply the atmosphere of friendship in which men and women 
can grow in grace. We must rethink our conception of 
fellowship. The Church is a fellowship not because its 
members are necessarily congenial to each other, but because 
its Head is Jesus Christ. There is a kind of fellowship 
which drives people off, and there is another which draws 
them in. The difference is not easily discernible, but our 
future as a movement, which will count in the universities 
and colleges, depends on our creating the second. 


The Pilgrimage of the Federation 
in Europe 
W. A. VissER ’t Hoort 


The past comes alive when we discover that it holds the 
key to the meaning of the present. A fortiori the past of a 
movement which believes in the intervention of God in 
human affairs becomes transparent, if we ask it to disclose the 
significance of our “today ”. Whatever meaning various 
periods of our Federation’s pilgrimage may have had in 
themselves, for us they are messages of God which contain 
precious indications as to our present task and duty. -What 
then can we learn from the pilgrimage of the European 
Student Christian Movements as to God’s present Will for us ? 

At first sight it would seem that this little piece of history, 
stretching over thirty-five years, shares in the general fate of 
all history, in that it is a kaleidoscopic panorama of short- 
lived student generations acting and reacting upon each other, 
and almost neutralising each other. But on closer scrutiny 
we begin to discover meaning. The lines converge and lead 
up to the place where we stand. We observe that there 
is indeed a European history of the Federation. In addition 
to the fact that the European movements have influenced 
each other at many points of their history, there is the even 
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more interesting fact that the lines of their inner develop- 
ment are so strikingly parallel. Practically everyone of 
the spiritual forces which have transformed one or the other 
of the national movements has sooner or later become a 
Kuropean force. 

What were these forces ? For the sake of clarity we 
simplify the problem by taking the three main ones which 
have been operating in our midst. 

The first is, of course, the astonishingly powerful outbreak 
of missionary zeal which created the Federation. Its 
message is simple and direct. God acts in the world. And 
His way of action is the changing of the individual human 
being. The evangelisation of the world in this generation 
is the evangelisation of single men and women, all of whom 
have to face the same choice. There is in this message a 
certain lack of concreteness, of sensitiveness to the particular 
callings of particular men at particular places. If students 
are called to the centre of the stage, it is not as those who 
have a special vocation but as those who are in a ,, strategical 
key-position ” as the world’s future leaders. There is in 
it also an anticipation of God’s grace and a great impatience. 
But it is all made up by a willingness to sacrifice, a compassion 
with those who live in darkness and a faith in God’s power 
to save and to guide, which make every different or later 
attitude seem lukewarm or half-hearted. Mott, Wilder 
(both of whom have a great place in the history of the Euro- 
pean movements as well as in the story of other continents), 
Keswick, Count Puckler, Nicolai — these names remain a 
challenge to all future generations. 

Soon, however, a new question comes to the fore. Is 
not the Student Christian Movement called to a very special 
form of Christian service ? The answer given is that it is 
not enough to make students Christians. They must become 
Christian students. The place where they stand, and where 
God has put them, must be taken seriously. Consequently 
the second period concentrates on relating the message to 
the thought-life of the universities. In the face of opposition 
the elaboration of an aggressive apologetic, the carrying of 
the Christian leaven into the various fields of culture is taken 
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on. Karl Heim in Germany, Kraemer in Holland, Tatlow 
in England, are pioneers in the realm of Christian thinking 
and Christian studying. The student is not, however, 
merely student. He is, or ought to be, a member of a Church. 
In Scandinavia, in Great Britain, at the Constantinople 
Conference of the Federation, the question of the Church 
becomes more than a question of method and relationships. 
It emerges as a spiritual problem. The period has its dangers. 
It can easily lead to sophistication and “ problemitis ”. 
But it is characterised by a genuine desire to have the move- 
ment strike root in the “ order of creation ” — in culture, in 
nation and in confession. The third period comes as a result 
of the explosion caused by the Great War. It discovers 
time. It seeks to understand God’s Will for the present 
moment. Deeply conscious of the judgment of God through 
which the world has just passed, and of the opportunities 
opening up before it, it tries to find out what God would 
have it do here and now. The Glasgow Conference (1921), 
which left such deep traces in the life of the European move- 
ments, is perhaps its most articulate expression. The first 
three sentences of its “call to battle ” run: “ The world 
is at a crisis when we believe Christians must attack or fail. 
Society has to be re-ordered. Through Christ men have 
the power to do it ”. 

There is in these days a good deal of superficial idealism, a 
good deal of misunderstanding as to the deep roots of the 
crisis, a new and different impatience ; but there is also a 
seeking to obey God’s definite Will in a definite way, and a 
sincere willingness to serve (European Student Relief). 

Three periods, three messages, three discoveries. What 
shall we do with them ? What do they mean to us ? Shall 
we choose one or the other as our particular shibboleth ? 
Or shall we reject them all? If we believe that God has 
guided the Federation, we shall try to listen to all three and 
make them fruitful for our present situation. Do we not need 
each of these gifts of God ? There is a demand for students 
as utterly and single-heartedly obedient to the Call of God 
and as aggressive in their message as were the pioneers of the 
Federation. There is a demand for students who take their 
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place in the world seriously and instead of constructing 
castles in the air, attempt to act as Christians in the hard 
reality of their daily surroundings. And there is a demand 
for such as can read the signs of the times and seek for the 
re-discovery of the prophetic gift. 

Our time is a radical time, which forces us to transcend 
even those divisions, which in the past may have been 
meaningful. Faced as we are with the ultimate issue, to be 
with God or to be without Him, we can no longer be interested 
in such antitheses as individual versus social gospel, cultural 
Christianity versus pietism. The radicalism of our situation 
demands that we accept only one antithesis, namely, the one 
which opposes God and man without God. 

Our present task in the light of our past is then, to go 
out into the universities as evangelists who speak to the 
condition of students. The circle is being closed. We must 
and can again evangelise as did the founders of our movement. 
It is true of almost all of the movements which we represent 
that there is an opportunity before them to break out of their 
isolation, to get again into living contact with the university 
as a whole. This last year has shown us how eagerly the 
present student generation awaits a living message of God. 
Does this mean that we should go back to our origins ? 
No, for we do not want to forget what God gave us in the 
meantime. If today we would re-discover our evangelising 
task, it is in the light of all that our history has given us. 
In other words, our evangelisation must be to call the whole 
student, the student in space and time, to theservice of Christ. 
It must have all the concreteness, all the nearness to life, 
all the breadth and all the sense of actuality, which was 
characteristic of the work of our movement in the last twenty 
years. 


There is, however, another way to determine our present 
place in the world than the consideration of our past. It is 
to consider our relation to those student Christian movements 
which have grown up outside our own ranks. Their very 
existence raises issues for us which we cannot afford to over- 
look. Their questions to us must be answered, and it is 
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likely that these answers will throw light on our own situation. 
We may divide these movements into two categories. The 
first consists of those which have grown up because of purely 
national reasons. Examples are the “ Grundtvigianer ” in 
Denmark and the Christian Corporations in Germany. These 
movements are so largely determined in their structure and 
message by special local developments of Church life or 
student life, that they do not raise any particular issue for us. 
The second consists of those which have grown up because 
they considered that our Federation was on the wrong 
track. With all of these we must remain in constant discus- 
sion, for they represent in most cases the “ unpaid bills ” 
of our history. There is material for reflection in the fact 
that a number of them have grown up at a time when we 
were most dangerously tempted to tone our message down 
to the level of a general idealism. There may be a good 
deal of misunderstanding in their ranks as to the real genius 
of our movement, and they may often suffer from an all- 
too-human desire for isolation of their faithful adherents — 
but there remains the question if their message ought not to 
have been part of our message. Some of them (Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship in Great Britain, Oxford Group Movement in 
various countries, Hallesby Movement in Scandinavia) have 
characteristics which remind in a striking way of the founders 
of our movement. We have a right to remind them that it 
was not because of our good pleasure that we have moved 
on since the time of our origins. But they have a right to 
ask us if, during our journey, we did not forget the central 
thing which God gave to us thirty-five years ago. Other 
movements have grown up because they did not find the 
Federation sufficiently alive to the spiritual significance of 
the historic Churches. In so far as they are merely confession- 
al and tend to sectarianism, we cannot satisfy them, but 
in so far as they are simply demanding that we should take 
the visible Church seriously, they have a real message to us. 
Others again find us too unresponsive to the prophetic 
mission and would have us take a more courageous stand in the 
concrete problems of moral, social and political life. And 
again we can do no better than listen and pay our bills. 
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Thus we are forced once more to the same conclusion. 
In so far as we succeed in aggressively and uncompromisingly 
proclaiming the whole Gospel to the whole student, in so far 
can we present a common front. It is not that we would thus 
take the wind out of the sails of any other movement. (What 
do we care for organisational patterns at a time like this ?) 
But we long for a common Christian message to the European 
university world. 

“ The whole Gospel to the whole student ”. Is it more 
than a phrase ? If we consider its implications we shrink 
back. For if it means anything, it implies that all the exits 
are closed. It means that we may not take an inch off the 
full Gospel. No thoroughfare in the direction of a gospel made 
according to the measure of modern men. It means that we 
may not retire into the inner chamber, and close our doors. 
No thoroughfare in the direction of a timeless, other-worldly 
and individualistic “ experience ”. 

No exit. We must just stay where we are. Before God 
and among men. There we must receive God’s Word and 
from there we must pass it on to students. There we must 
hear the commandment of God and act very concretely in 
order to obey Him. 

No exit but the exit of God Himself. We can turn to 
Him and enter into the freedom of His children. 


Der Akademiker und Christus ' 


THEOPHIL SPOERRI 
I 


Ich will zu Beginn zwei Bilder zeigen — ohne Kommentar: 
Auf einem der sieben Htigel Roms sah ich diesen Frihling 
die Eiche Tassos. Es ist die Eiche, unter welcher der bertihm- 
te Dichter des Befreiten Jerusalems in den letzten Tagen seines 
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traurigen Lebens zuweilen geruht hat. Wie sieht diese 
historische Eiche aus ? Man erblickt zundchst nur einen 
hasslichen Unterbau aus Zement, dartiber ein Gerippe von 
eisernen Traégern und Klammern — und mitten in all diesem 
Gestange bemerkt man schliesslich einen trostlosen, verdorr- 
ten Baumstrunk, der trotz aller StGitzen aussieht, als werde er 
niemals mehr grtinen. Vielleicht ist seither etwas Grtines 
daran gewachsen. Ich wtinsche es von Herzen ! 

Das andere Bild: “ Es sei denn, dass das Weizenkorn 
in die Erde falle und ersterbe, so bleibt es allein ; wo es aber 
erstirbet, so bringt es viele Frtichte.” (Joh. 12, 24). 

Dass wir an einem Ende sind, ist uns so oft gesagt worden, 
dass wir es fast nicht mehr glauben. Wir wollen es uns aber 
noch einmal sagen lassen. Wenn wir ganz scharf ins Auge 
fassen, woran unsere Welt stirbt, geht uns vielleicht ein Licht 
auf von der neuen Welt, die uns Heil bringen kann. 

Ich méchte das, was uns in diesen Tagen in erschtitternden 
Berichten von der Not unserer Zeit gesagt wurde, in ftnf 
Punkte zusammenfassen. Es sind sozusagen die fiinf toten 
Punkte, an denen der Leerlauf unserer Kultur sichtbar wird : 
der Ladrm ; das Gesetz der grossen Zahl ; die Relativitdislehre ; 
die abgenutzten Begriffe und die Abstraktheit des Glaubens. 

Der Lérm: Ich meine darunter auch die Hast, tiberhaupt 
alles, was uns hindert, still zu werden, uns innerlich zu 
sammeln. Ich rechne dazu nicht nur die Autohupe, den 
Lautsprecher, die Schlager und Schlagworte, sondern auch 
die Studienordnungen an unseren Universitaten, den Kampf 
um die Platzkarte, den Konkurrenzkampf auf jeglichem 
Gebiet, den Lirm der Parteien, der politischen sowohl wie 
der theologischen, und z.T. die Diskussionen an unserer 
Konferenz. Die Wirkungen des Larms sind offensichtlich : 
der Mensch wird nervés und hAsslich, er ist der gehetzte Sklave 
des Augenblicks, er nimmt t6tlichen Schaden an seiner Seele. 

Wenn ein neuer Anfang sein soll, dann nur in der Stille 
und im Schweigen. Nicht in Konzentrationstibungen und 
Meditationen, sondern in einem Stillewerden vor Gott, einer 
inneren Bereitschaft Seine Stimme zu hoéren und ihr zu 
gehorchen. Wir mtissen die vornehme und heilsame Kunst 
lernen, aus diesem Schweigen heraus zu reden. Nicht aus 
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dem Larm heraus. Und was noch schwieriger und wichtiger 
ist : nicht in den Larm der anderen Menschen hineinreden, 
wodurch der Laérm nur vergréssert wird, sondern in ihr 
Schweigen hinein. 

Das Geselz der grossen Zahl. Damit meine ich den Auf- 
stand der Massen (Ortega y Gasset), die Damonie des Kollek- 
tiven (wobei ich genau weiss, dass es auch géttlich Kollektives 
gibt), das Ueberhandnehmen des Durchschnittlichen, Serien- 
fabrikation auf jedem Gebiet (die Europder nennen das aus 
Verdraéngung : Amerikanisierung), die Ueberproduktion, die 
Ueberfiillung der Hochschulen und der Berufe, die Verwand- 
lung der Qualitét in Quantitat (das Merkmal des modernen 
Stils !), der Primat der 6ffentlichen Meinung, das Herden- 


bewusstsein, der Sieg der Alltaglichkeit, die Macht der Presse. . 


Ich zdhle dazu alles, was offiziell ist, auch etwa eine offizielle 
Botschaft des Weltbundes, (es kann auch eine persénliche 
Botschaft der Menschen geben, die fir den Weltbund verant- 
wortlich sind). Offiziell ist alles, was nach der Parole geht : 
Maulhalten und marschieren ! 

Folgen : Der Mensch wird gemein, feig, frech (Frechheit 
ist der Mut der Feiglinge), oberflachlich, er ist ein Mietling, 
er tragt keinen Namen mehr sondern eine Nummer. 

Das Neue ware, dass der Hinzelne den Mut bek&me, ein 
Einzelner zu sein — sich zu seiner Ueberzeugung zu bekennen, 
auch wo die Majoritaét anderer Ueberzeugung ist, auch wo 
man ihn lacherlich findet; dass der Einzelne sich nicht mehr 
darum bektimmert, was ,, man “ denkt, fthlt, liest, tut, 
meidet, sondern darum was seine ganz besondere Berufung 
ist, vielleicht im Gegensatz zu allen offiziellen Instanzen. 
Das ware wohl, was Visser ’t Hooft mit dem ,, aggressiven “ 
Christen meint. Als solche Einzelne kénnen wir erst Gemein- 
schaft haben. Gemeinschaft entsteht nicht durch Summie- 
rung von Nummern, sondern dadurch dass man sich den 
Namen sagen kann. 

Unter Relativiidtslehre meine ich nicht Einstein sondern 
die ungeheure Menge von Standpunkten, Meinungen, Ansich- 
ten, Perspektiven, Richtungen, die jeden Menschen von jung 
auf und tdglich tiberschtitten. Was wird dem Menschen 
unserer Zeit nicht alles nahegebracht durch Presse, Illustrierte, 
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Radio, Kino, Schule, Vortrdge, Biicher! Da der Mensch 
tiberall zuhause ist, ist er nirgends mehr daheim. Er ist 
dem Menschen gleich geworden, den Kierkegaard so grausam 
deutlich beschreibt als den, der vor lauter Méglichkeiten keine 
Notwendigkeit mehr sieht. Vor lauter Richtungen hat er 
die Richtung verloren. Er kann keinen Halt mehr finden. 
Er weiss nicht mehr, wo oben und unten, vorn und hinten, 
rechts und links ist. Er ist absolut desorientiert. Er hat 
keinen Massstab mehr. Alles ist sinnlos geworden. 

Die Folge ist, dass der Mensch entweder an einer chroni- 
schen Unentschlossenheit leidet oder bereit ist, blind- 
lings dem ersten besten Ftihrer zu folgen. Eberhard Miller 
hat uns das sehr eindrticklich gezeigt : es kommt der heutigen 
Jugend garnicht darauf an, was befohlen ist, wenn nur einer 
da ist, der befiehlt. Autoritét an sich, Autoritét ohne 
Inhalt ist schon Erlésung ; man opfert ihr sogar das Leben. 

Nun ware aber das Neue, dass die Menschen die Autoritat, 
die allein Vollmacht und Inhalt hat, fanden und sich ihr 
unterordneten. Georg Merz hat in seinem Vortrag gesagt : 
,, Gebote gibt es nur da, wo ein Gebieter ist.’’ Warum sollte 
ein Christ nicht ebenso entschlossen und unbektimmert sich 
einsetzen fiir den Herrn Himmels und der Erden wie der 
Kommunist und der Nationalsozialist ftir die Parole des 
Fihrers ? Die fremden Gétter machen es ihren Anhdngern 
nicht leicht. Sie verlangen soldatische Unterordnung, Diszi- 
plin, Bereitschaft. Warum sollte der Gott Alten und Neuen 
Bundes billig und bequem sein ? Eine Handvoll entschlossener, 
disziplinierter Christen wtirde mehr in der Welt ausrichten 
als eine grosse Masse stumpf wiederkduenden Kirchenvolkes. 

Die abgenuizten Begriffe: Georg Merz hat von der Infla- 
tion gesprochen und von dem unheimlichen Gefthl, das 
den Menschen tiberfallt im Augenblick, wo er merkt, dass die 
Golddeckung fehlt. Wir leben noch immer in einer Inflation 
der Worte. Unsere Generation (die 4ltere) hat es wundervoll 
verstanden zu reden, wo sie nichts zu sagen hatte. Die 
Welt ist voll schéner Sprtiche und Theorien. Der Weg 
zur Holle ist gepflastert mit den Resolutionen der tausend 
Kongresse und Konferenzen, die zum Wohl Europas und der 
Menschheit jahrlich abgehalten werden. 
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Wenn man behauptet, die heutige Jugend sei gleichgiltig 
und abgestumpft, so vergisst man, dass sie allen Grund dazu 
hat. Man ist einfach mtide der Reden und Theorien. 

Das Neue, das kommen muss, ist eine Aufwertung des 
Wortes. Und wie wird das Wort aufgewertet ? Dadurch 
dass man sich selber daftir als Burge stellt. Dass man nichts 
sagt, woftir man nicht haften kann. ,, Das und das habe ich 
erfahren, und daran kann mich die ganze Welt nicht irrema- 
chen !’’ Wer so reden kann, auf den hért man heute wieder. 
Wem der Name Christus nicht im Herzen brennt, der sollte 
ihn nicht auf den Lippen ftihren. Reden soll wieder Bekennen 
sein. Durch unsere ganze Konferenz ténte wie ein Leit- 
motiv das Wort: Bekennen. Denken wir an den ganzen 
Vortrag von Georg Merz und an die Thesen Visser ’t Hoofts 
und an das Votum Westphals: ,, Waren die Christen 
leuchtende Zeugen der Wahrheit, dann brauchten wir nicht 
liber die Botschaft zu diskutieren. Solche Diskussionen, wie 
wir sie jetzt ftihren, haben immer etwas demtitigendes. Unser 
Fehler ist : wir haben nicht den Mut zur Wahrheit, darum 


sind wir auch nicht in der Wahrheit ’’. Ein anderes Wort 
Westphals: ,, On nous écoute quelquefois, on nous regarde 
toujours !’’ Und Frau Niiler: ,, Du sollst nichts fun ftir 


»? 


Christus, du sollst nur Christ sein. 

Die Abstraktheit des Glaubens. Was damit gemeint ist, 
ist jedem schrecklich bewusst. Ich kénnte es nicht besser 
sagen als mit dem Worte Pascals, das Pierre Maury in einem 
wundervollen Essay seines Buches Augustin, Luther, Pascal 
(Foi et Vie) eindringlich und einleuchtend kommentiert : 
» Qwil y a loin de connaitre Dieu a l'aimer”’. (,, Wie weit 
ist der Weg von der Erkenntnis Gottes bis zur Liebe.’’) Wir 
wissen viel von Gott, aber das Eine, das not ist, ist, dass 
Gott fir uns so wirklich wird wie das ta&gliche Brot. Die 
brennendsten Wirklichkeiten — Gott, Stinde, Gnade, Gemein- 
schaft, usw. — sind abstrakt geworden. Wir haben sie zu 
Tode diskutiert. Alles hdngt daran, dass sie uns wieder 
greifbar nahe treten. Man hat hier gesagt, dass die Stinde 
ein unpsychologischer Begriff ist. Das stimmt, so lange 
man abstrakt von der Stinde redet. Wer aber die Siinde in 
der Wirklichkeit gesehen hat, gleichgtiltig ob er sie so nennt 
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oder nicht, der weiss, dass die ganze moderne Psychologie 
nichts anderes ist, als eine mtihsame und komplizierte 
Umschreibung des Begriffes Stinde. Alle diese Erscheinun- 
gen, womit sich die Seelendrzte und Seelenerforscher herum- 
schlagen : Angst, Ohnmacht, Langeweile, Minderwertigkeit, 
Verschlossenheit, Verstockung, Verzweiflung, usw., sind 
nichts anderes als Spielformen der einen Krankheit zum Tode, 
der Stinde. 

Aber wer holt die abstrakten Begriffe aus der Luft herun- 
ter, wer tibersetzt die grossen allgemeinen Wahrheiten in die 
alltagliche Sprache unseres persénlichen Lebens, wer zeigt 
uns die konkreten Ansatzpunkte der grossen Menschheits- 
probleme ? Erschrecken Sie nicht. Ich kann darauf keine 
andere Antwort geben als die, die Lilje in seiner Pfingstpredigt 
uns allen so eindrticklich nahe gebracht hat. Der grosse 
Dolmetsch des Evangeliums in unserem eigenen Herzen ist 
der Heilige Geist. Lassen Sie mich einen unschwarmerischen 
und unantastbaren Zeugen aufrufen. Calvin sagt in seiner 
Institution chrétienne (Ausgabe von 1560: III 1, 3): ,, Jesus 
Christus ist fir uns gleichsam missig (comme oisif), bis wir 
ihn verbinden mit seinem Geist; denn ohne diese Hilfe 
(sans ce bien) sehen wir ihn nur von weitem und von aussen, 
sozusagen in ktihler Betrachtung (d’une froide spéculation)... 
Nun aber verbindet er sich’ mit uns durch seinen Geist... 
Er (der Geist) ist der inwendige Meister (le maitre intérieur), 
durch den die Verheissung des Heils in uns einkehrt und 
unsere Seelen durchdringt — ansonst sie nur ein Schlag 
in die Luft und ein Laérm an unseren Ohren ware.”’ 


I] 


Was ist nun das Ergebnis von alle dem ? Dass wir heute 
wieder vor die elementarsten Fragen der Existenz gestellt 
sind: Was ist der Mensch ? Was ist Gott ? und indem 
diese Fragen in grausamer unerbittlicher Scharfe an uns 
herantreten, merken wir, dass wir ja garnicht bei diesen 
Realitéten sind. Wir sind irgendwo dazwischen hangen ge- 
blieben. Was ist dazwischen ? Dazwischen sind alle For- 
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men: der Staat, die Kirche, die Kunst, die Wissenschaft, 
die Partei, der Bolschewismus, der Weltbund, die Oxford 
Bewegung. Diese Zwischeninstanzen haben ihren Sinn darin, 
dass sie wirklich bloss dazwischen sind, offen nach beiden 
Seiten : zum Menschen hin, zu Gott hin — nicht etwa als 
etwas ftir sich bestehendes, nicht etwas geschlossenes. 

Aber eben das ist es, was wir mit dem Modewort ,, ddmo- 
nisch “ meinen, dass diese Zwischenwelt selbstaéndig wird. 
Sie reisst sich los von den Brennpunkten der Wirklichkeit, sie 
wird abstrakt. Im Grunde ist es uns wohl in dieser Zwischen- 
welt, weil wir uns vor den Grundfragen fiirchten : Wer bin ich 
und wie stehe ich vor Gott ? Da diskutieren wir lieber tiber 
die nationale Frage oder tiber die Sexualnot, oder wir fltichten 
uns in eine spezielle religidse Form, in irgendeine pietistische 
oder orthodoxe Spezialmischung. In dieser losgerissenen, 
abstrakten, unverbundenen, unverbindlichen Zwischenwelt 
ké6nnen wir schalten und walten nach unserm Gutdtinken. 
Wir zimmern uns da ein Gehduse zurecht, in dem wir uns 
sicher fihlen gegen uns selber und gegen Gott. Da kénnen 
wir die Substanzen, das Géttliche und das Menschliche, schén 
und tréstlch vermengen. Da kénnen wir tiber die Kluft, 
von der Georg Merz sprach, Brticken bauen, indem wir 
Verbindungsstege herstellen von einem abstrakten Punkt 
zum anderen, etwa zwischen der Ehefrage und dem Dogma 
von den Sakramenten, — alles lasst sich mit allem verbinden 
mit schénen ungebrochenen Linien. Nirgends steht uns 
drohend das Kreuz im Weg. 

Diese Welt des Dazwischenseins — des inter-esses — ist 
eben diese Welt des Larms und der Hast, von der wir sprachen, 
(wir wollen ja gehetzt sein, wir wollen uns nicht besinnen), 
es ist die Welt der grossen Zahl (wir wollen uns in die Masse 
flichten, um nicht allein Gott gegentiber zu stehen), die Welt 
der Relativitét (eben der unverbundenen, der von Gott 
geldsten Beziehungen), die Welt der abgenutzten Begriffe und 
Formen, mit einem Wort: die Welt der Abstraktheit. 

Wir merken nun auch, dass die heutige Lage nicht einzig- 
artig in der Geschichte ist. Zu allen Zeiten war die Welt 
in dieser verzweifelten Lage. Nur hat sich heute die Situa- 
tion so zugespitzt, dass wir nicht mehr im Unklaren sein 
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k6nnen. Und endlich merken wir, wie schwer es ist, von 
dieser Welt her zu den letzten nackten Wahrheiten zu 
kommen. Aber gerade das ist nun die Aufgabe dieser Zeit. 


Ks ist uns im Vortrag von Georg Merz klar gezeigt worden, 


dass die zwei Grundfragen : Was ist der Mensch ? Was ist 
Gott ? ineinanderhdéngen. Man kann nur von Gott aus 
fragen : Was ist der Mensch ? — sodass man wirklich den 
Menschen in seinem Kern trifft. Man kann nur aus der 
Tiefe des Menschseins heraus fragen : Was ist Gott ? 

Nehmen wir zundchst einmal den Menschen wirklich 
ernst. Es kommt mir immer ein wenig merkwitirdig vor, 
wenn man sagt : Man muss zuerst vom Glauben reden, das 
ist Nummer eins. Ist denn der Glaube etwas anderes 
zundchst, als dass Gott den Menschen ernst nimmt? Er 
nimmt ihn ernst als Menschen, nicht als Mitglied der christ- 
lichen Studentenvereinigung, nicht als Anwarter der himmli- 
schen Seligkeit, sondern als Mensch in der Welt, als Mensch 
unter Menschen. Da ist kein Glaube, wo man den Menschen 
gleichsam tiberspringt. Erst wenn ich alle Méglichkeiten 
des Menschen, alle schépferischen, géttlichen Moéglichkeiten 
des Menschen ernst genommen habe und dann an einen Rand 
gekommen bin — da erst — am Rand — beim Kreuz — da 
geschieht es, dass ich entweder verzweifle oder glaube. 

So habe ich auch, wenn ich mit dem Anderen zu tun 
habe, ihn in seiner ganzen Existenz ernst zu nehmen, abge- 
sehen von allen Mitgliedschaften, abgesehen von seiner und 
meiner ideologisch-soziologischen Schutzpackung. Das hat 
uns Visser ’t Hooft sehr eindringlich gesagt, als er den 
Unterschied unserer Generation im Gegensatz zu derjenigen 
um 1900 definierte. 

Ks ist mir in den letzten Monaten aufgefallen, wie tiberall 
in der Schrift die Zwei-Dimensionalitaét alles Geschehens 
betont ist. Die Liebe zu Gott ist nur wirklich, wenn sie auch 
Liebe zum Nachsten ist: ,,Was ihr dem Geringsten unter 
meinen Brtidern getan habt, das habt ihr mir getan. Wer 
mich bekennen wird vor den Menschen, den werde ich auch 
bekennen vor meinem himmlischen Vater.”’ 

Wir haben noch garnichts von unserem engeren Thema 
gesagt : die praktische Aufgabe des Christentums an unseren 
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Universitaten. Méchte alles bisherige dazu dienen, uns die 
eine Aufgabe deutlich zu machen : das wir zundchst unsere 
menschliche Pflicht ernst nehmen missen. Das heisst : 
wir sollen zuerst und vor allem nicht Mitglieder des Weltbun- 
des oder Evangelisten sein, sondern anstandige akademische 
Burger, die ihre wissenschaftliche Aufgabe ernst nehmen, die 
den Kommilitonen in seinen Schwierigkeiten ernst nehmen, 
die mit allen Mitteln, die ihnen als Akademiker zur Verfigung 
stehen, die Ra&tsel des Daseins und die Not der Welt 
zu ergrtinden versuchen, usw. Das vor allem: aka- 
demische Biirger, die nicht aus zweiter Hand leben — und die 
nicht den anderen behandeln, als ware er aus zweiter Hand ; 
denn jeder, mit dem wir es zu tun haben, — ob er es weiss 
oder nicht — kommt unmittelbar aus der Hand Gottes. 
Jesus Christus wird uns am jtingsten Tage nicht fragen, 


wie viele Menschen wir bekehrt haben, sondern: ich war . 


durstig, warum habt ihr mich nicht getraénkt, usw. Das sind 
ganz saubere technische Dinge. Der Ingenieur, der Arzt, der 
Jurist, schliesslich auch der Pfarrer bekommen hier ihre ganz 
konkreten, einfachen Aufgaben. Jeder Beruf ist Dienst am 
Nachsten. Es gibt keine Arbeit, die nicht unter dem Gebot 
sttinde: ,, Du sollst deinen Ndachsten lieben als dich 
selbst.” 

Aber nun ist es an der Zeit, dass wir auch in die andere 
Richtung schauen. Das ist das andere, dass wir auch Gott 
wieder ernst nehmen. Aber wie wir nun versuchen als 
Menschen vor Gott zu stehen — unverdeckt durch alle 
Zwischeninstanzen — sehen wir mit Schrecken, dass es diese 
Moglichkeit garnicht mehr gibt : die Verbindung ist abge- 
brochen. 

Und nun erkennen wir, dass es keine andere Rettung 
gibt, als dass wir Den finden, der sich in die Mitte gestellt hat 
zwischen Mensch und Gott — an den Ort des tiefsten Bruches : 
Jesus Christus, das fleischgewordene Wort, den Gekreuzigten, 
in welchem allein die zwei Wirklichkeiten zusammenkommen, 
die ganze Wirklichkeit des Menschen, die ganze Wirklichkeit 
Gottes. Durch Christus und nur durch Christus kommen wir 
zu dem neuen Leben: Ruhe mitten im Larm, Mut mitten 
in der Masse, Sammlung mitten in der Zerstreuung, Leben 
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mitten im Tod, Fille mitten in der Leere — Autoritat, 


Solidaritét, Realitat — Gegenwart Gottes, Vergebung der 
Stinden, und Fihrung des Heiligen Geistes. Das alles sind 
leere Worte ftir den, der nicht wirklich dem Gekreuzigten 
begegnet ist. Wer Ihn aber gesehen und gehért hat, dem ist 
das alles so wirklich wie die Luft, die er atmet, wie das tagliche 
Brot, wie die Augen der Geliebten. 

Aber wie komme ich zu dieser Begegnung ? So viele 
sagen: ,,ich suche Ihn mit Ernst seit vielen Jahren und ich 
kann Ihn nicht finden”. Ich kann aus der Erfahrung der 
letzten Zeit antworten. Ich habe so und so viele Menschen 
aus jedem Alter, aus jedem Stand zu Christus kommen 
sehen — und ganze Lebensschicksale verwandelt, zerrtittete 
Verhdltnisse neu geordnet, jahrzehntelange Bindungen fallen, 
wahrhaftig mit eigenen Augen die Frucht des Geistes, die da 
ist Friede, Freude, usw. bis zu Keuschheit gesehen... Und 
wie ist das alles gekommen ? Ich will es ganz einfach 
sagen : Dadurch dass diese Menschen lernien, sich weniger 
wichtig zu nehmen, dass sie bereit waren, Christus wichtiger 
zu nehmen als sich selbst und ihr Leben danach einzurichten. 
Das t6nt l&cherlich. Aber wir brauchen uns nur einmal 
richtig zu beobachten, und wir werden konstatieren, dass 
wir alle so handeln und reden und empfinden, als ob wir 
wichtiger fir die Weltgeschichte waren als Christus. Versu- 
chen wir uns nur einen Augenblick vorzustellen, wie wir 
handeln, reden und empfinden wiirden, wenn uns Christus 
wichtiger ware als wir selbst. Es scheint eine kleine Akzent- 
verschiebung zu sein — aber davon hadngt Leben und Tod ab. 
Man kann es als blosses Experiment wagen — mitten in 
allen Zweifeln : einfach bei jeder kleinen konkreten Entschei- 
dung des alltaglichen Lebens tun, als ob ich mir weniger 
wichtig ware als Christus. Das Experiment gelingt, denn 
diese Akzentverschiebung ist nichts anderes als das Wagnis 
des Glaubens. Das ist die zweite praktische Aufgabe, 
dass wir das lernen ftir uns, und dass wir dann auch unseren. 
Kommilitonen Mut machen, es mit Christus zu wagen. Wir 
haben wahrend der ganzen Konferenz viel von Wahrheit und 
Kraft gesprochen. Die einen sagten, dass die heutige 
Jugend nicht Wahrheit, sondern Kraft suche. Die anderen, 
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dass es keine Kraft ohne Wahrheit gebe. Ich méchte zum 
Schluss an das Wort erinnern : ,, Das Wort vom Kreuz ist 
eine Torheit denen, die verloren gehen; uns aber, die wir 
selig werden, ist es eine Gotteskraft.” (1. Kor. 1,18) 
,, Gotteskraft ”, da ist Kraft und Wahrheit zusammen. 
Und so mége die ganze Konferenz in die einfache und per- 
sOnliche Frage ausmiinden: habe ich diese Gotteskraft 
erfahren ? Wenn nicht, dann will ich alle Probleme hinter 
dieses eine zurtickstellen : Wie komme ich dazu ? 

Habe ich sie aber erfahren, dann weiss ich, was ich weiter 
zutun habe. Wir k6énnen nicht als Konferenz durch Abstim- 
mung eine Resolution fassen : wir wollen wieder ganz auf 
Christum bauen. Aber all unsere Schwierigkeiten waren 
geldst, wenn einer unter uns ware, der wieder im Ernst das 
Lutherlied singen kénnte: ,, Nehmen sie den Leib, Gut, 
Ehr, Kind und Weib, lass fahren dahin, sie habens kein 
Gewinn, das Reich muss uns doch bleiben.” 


America looks at Europe 


Francis P. MILLER 


In attempting to understand America’s attitude towards 
Europe it is perhaps more important to examine the character 
of the spectacles through which the average American 
looks at Europe than to examine the character of the Ameri- 
can’s reaction to what he thinks that he sees. The essential 
fact to remember is that the glass through which he looks 
at Europe is glass coloured by the Dissent Tradition. The 
Dissent Tradition is still the dominant factor in America’s 
social heritage, and exerts a decisive influence in determining 
the character of America’s reaction to Europe. 

One of the sources of the Dissent Tradition is religious, 
the other political. Many of the early settlers brought 
with them to the new world the spirit and outlook of the 
English and Scotch conventicles. It was a spirit which 
profoundly distrusted the established Church and which in 
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consequence distrusted all establishments. It was a temper 
of mind which always held in reserve the right of secession. 
When you didn’t have what you wanted you hived off and 


went where you thought you could get it, instead of remaining 


where you were and striving for reform regardless of the cost. 
The ancestors of the majority of Americans left Europe 
because they couldn’t get what they wanted there, and their 
descendants are convinced that, regardless of what others 
may think, they now have very much more of what they 
wanted than if they had remained in the Old World. But 
Europe continues to be thought of as the Establishment, and 
the experience of the Dissenter’s Chapel was that when it 
was a question of survival the less intercourse with the 
established Church the better. 

The political source of the Dissent Tradition is largely 
identified with American colonial history. The experience 
of the colonists led them to fear the foreign executive. The 
colonial governor was a representative of the Crown. He 
was the executive, and he derived his authority from a 
monarch over-seas. Consequently during the period of 
growing resentment against the successive infringements of 
what they considered to be their rights, the colonists directed 
their animosity against the colonial governors. It was the 
European executive who was the sovereign, and it was the 
European executive who was the enemy. 

This attitude towards the European executive was 
naturally reinforced and perpetuated by the emotional 
resources of the older Dissent Tradition, and the reactions 
which it provoked were identical. The way to solve the 
dilemma was to rebel and start something new. The extent 
to which this spirit entered into the soul of the American 
people is amply illustrated by the fact that five generations 
later a demagogue can make the same appeal and elicit the 
same response. It is interesting to reflect that America’s 
fear of entering the League of Nations was essentially her 
fear of the establishment, and of the foreign executive. The 
League was at one and the same time the “ European 
Kstablishment ” and the “ European Executive ”, and 


-America’s instinctive reaction was to avoid an alliance with 
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the authority from whose influence her whole history had 
been a continuous attempt to escape. 

The alternative proposed to the League represented the 
logical reaction of the Dissent Tradition. It was the reaction 
of the veto mind. The same type of mind that dreamed of 
moral reform by means of abolition and prohibition dreamed 
of world reform by means of the outlawry of war. America’s 
role was conceived of as a moral one. It was the rdéle of 
asking the European nations to associate themselves with 
her in a dissent movement ; in a movement of dissent against 
the war system which was popularly thought of as the basis 
of European political history. 

The executive triumphs of Americans in erecting such a 
vast. and powerful continental community in so short a 
time, coupled with racial memories of the struggles between 
lower-class chapel and upper-class church, or between pioneers 
and stay-at-homes, have given the average American a mixed 
feeling towards Europeans. That feeling may be.characterised 
in its extreme form as an attitude of cultural inferiority 
and administrative contempt. Various gradations of this 
sentiment account for most of the difficulties on the American 
side in Kuropean-American conversation. The Europeans 
themselves will have to answer for the difficulties on their 
side. 

It is obvious to most informed Americans that the Dissent 
Tradition as a basis for world policy is hopelessly inadequate. 
But it is equally obvious that the social heritage of a continent 
which represents a tradition as old as this: one cannot be 
changed over night. Woodrow Wilson was the first great 
American statesman to challenge the Dissent Tradition, and 
he challenged it most astutely by using the very language of 
dissent in proposing his alternative. He proposed a “ Cove- 
nant ” as the basis of the new establishment to which he 
wished to commit the nations. But in spite of the terrific 
battle which he waged with the giants Isolation and No- 
entanglements, the Tradition proved too strong for him, 
and in the end it crushed him. 

During the past thirteen years the Tradition has again 
been in the ascendant. The typical attitude of the man in 
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the street has been, “ If the Europeans want peace, why 
don’t they make it ?” The average American citizen has 
a very deep-seated suspicion that if the war-debts were 
cancelled the debtor nations would use the budgetary leeway 
thus secured to increase their armaments, and hence it 
seems to him that insistence upon collection is actually an 
effort in the direction of peace. Furthermore, this same 
average citizen knows that if the war debts were cancelled, 
the entire burden of amortising them would descend upon 
his shoulders in the form of increased taxation. Hence the 
defiant attitude taken by Congress last December. 

One aspect of America’s attitude towards Europe which 
the European no doubt finds particularly galling is that it 
often carries with it a tone of moral censure. We share with 
our British cousins an aptitude for explaining a complex 
international situation by the simple expedient of naming 
the villain in the piece, and we are not at all dismayed by 
the fact that the villain may be a whole people. Mr. Paul 
Kinzig of London has recently explained the tragedy of the 
pound in terms of the moral delinquency of the French. An 
equally preposterous thesis was advanced last summer in 
the United States by Mr. Garet Garrett in two articles in 
the Saturday Evening Post, which were later republished and 
given very wide circulation under the title of “ Other People’s 
Money!” by the Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, of 
New York City. The intention of these articles, which from 
the standpoint of subtle propaganda are brilliantly executed, 
is to give the impression that the German people had conspired 
by securing more and more credit from New York and London, 
to create a situation in which Germany’s inflated financial 
structure would fall, allowing her to default on the whole of 
her public and private foreign debts. The argument is ably 
supported by statistics and pictures which convince the 
reader that a very great deal of the money loaned to Germany 
was expended for social luxuries like public baths and apart- 
ment houses, and for other non-productive purposes which 
would obviously not earn a return on the investment, but 
which would nevertheless leave the nation with magnificent 
equipment when repudiation took place. As an explanation 
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of the international financial crisis of 1931 this fatuous 
thesis had the virtue of complete clarity and simplicity. 
The real causes of the crisis were far too complex for the 
average citizen to understand. He could understand Mr. 
Garet. Garett, and he accepted the latter’s explanation. 
The result is that these two articles in the most widely read 
American weekly have probably affected public opinion in 
this country more profoundly than anything which has been 
written in several years. It is reported that in the December 
debates of Congress on the war debts their influence was 
continually in evidence. 

These are some of the consequences of America’s looking 
at Europe through the spectacles of the Dissent Tradition. 
But by no means all Americans use these spectacles, and if 
the European makes the mistake of supposing that they do, 
he errs in exactly the same way that Mr. Paul Einzig and 
Mr. Garet Garrett err. The real significance of the post- 
war situation in the New World is that despite all appearances 
to the contrary a new America is slowly emerging, the domi- 
nant characteristic of whose world outlook is not Dissent, but 
constructive action. If one is looking for a key to the future 
of European-American relations he could not do better than 
take as his key the outcome of this struggle in the United 
States between the Dissent Tradition and the growing sense of 
responsibility for positive collaboration with other nations 
on the world stage. Regardless of the bungling on both 
sides which characterised America’s recent attempt to cooper- 
ate with the League of Nations in dealing with the Far 
Eastern situation, and the rather disappointing results of 
this attempt, it is significant that the forces of public opinion 
which demanded such cooperation are very much stronger 
now than they would have been a decade ago, even though 
they still lack the power to develop a consistent foreign 
policy. These forces owe their inception to Woodrow Wilson. 
But since his death the reinforcements which have so striking- 
ly augmented their strength have come from areas of inter- 
national life with which Mr. Wilson was largely unfamiliar 
and for which he had very little interest. The most powerful 
allies for his ideal of a cooperative society of nations have 
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proved to be the forces of international commerce and 
finance. 

Until two or three years ago recognition of the réle of 
over-seas trade and investments in creating the framework 
of a common North Atlantic civilisation was largely confined 
to a few of the great banking houses, to the industries which 
were making mass-production goods for the European market, 
and to academic circles. Because of the world depression, 
however, the implications of this trans-Atlantic commercial 
and financial activity are rapidly coming to be recognised 
in very much wider circles. The average citizen is slowly 
becoming aware that even the American standard of living 
is related somehow or other to the welfare of this whole 
North Atlantic area, and here and there the conviction is 
forming that the United States cannot recover until other 
nations recover too. This conviction is not yet sufficiently 
widespread to produce a revolution in national policy, but 
it is a growing conviction and one with which politicians 
will find it increasingly necessary to reckon. It is a striking 
fact, for example, that the only public answer which had yet 
been made to Mr. Garet Garrett’s “ Other People’s Money ” 
has been written by a Kansan who is running for the United 
States Senate. Rumblings of discontent are no novelty in 
the Middle West, but, as far as I know, these rumblings have 
never before been associated with a European question. 
Though previous experience makes one somewhat sceptical 
of the political importance of agrarian movements, it is 
inevitable that sooner or later the farmers of the Mississippi 
valley will repudiate the economic theories embodied in the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, and when they do so the political 
complexion of the country will be radically changed. 

The tragedy of the situation is that just at the moment 
when circumstances are forcing the American people to 
begin to reconsider their traditional attitude towards Europe, 
the European nations are being forced in part by the economic 
policy of the American government to embark upon policies 
which make trans-Atlantic collaboration increasingly difficult. 
We are caught in a vicious circle. It is obvious that the 
tariff and war-debts policy of the United States has been one 
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of the factors in stimulating the revival of mercantilism in 
Europe. The relentless logic of the mercantilist system is 
driving the European nations to erect higher and higher 
tariffs and to adopt ever more numerous quotas. As this 
depressing drama unfolds before them, some Americans are 
disquieted by the reflexion that the very system which their 
present government has helped to force upon other nations is 
the same system which ruled the world in the eighteenth 
century, and which their own ancestors tried to smash in 
two wars with Great Britain. 

If the forces in America which favour constructive action 
abroad should finally win, would Europe still be willing to 
cooperate, or would the réles of the two continents then be 
reversed ? The future of western civilisation may depend 
upon the answer to this question. 

Though it does not have a direct bearing upon the thesis 
of this paper one ought to note parenthetically that no part 
of Europe makes as much appeal to the imagination of the 
average American as Russia. This is an extremely interesting 
phenomenon. The appeal of Russia has nothing to do with 
the social theories of communism. It is sheer fascination 
with a technological experiment. And if the experiment 
succeeds I would hazard the prophecy that no nation will 
learn more useful lessons from it than the United States. 
In the meantime if Russia were unfairly attacked and her 
experiment were jeopardised by the attack, a wave of 
sympathy for her would probably sweep the country. 

The attitude of the average American towards Europe is 
naturally reflected in the attitude of the Christian community 
in the United States towards the Christian community in 
Europe, though a distinction has to be made at this point 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, since the latter 
have a far more vivid sense of Christendom than the former. 
Speaking generally, American Protestants have little or no 
feeling of corporate unity with European Christians. In 
fact it is noticeable that not infrequently, when a young 
American Christian who is primarily concerned with social 
and ethical reform visits Europe, he allies himself more 
naturally with economic and political groups than with 
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Christian groups, so weak in his consciousness of the meaning 
and significance of Christendom. 

Due to the work of their missionaries many members of 
American Protestant Churches have a more vivid sense of 
community of interest with Churches in Africa or China or 
India than with Churches in Europe. It is true that a fairly 
large number of American. ministers have been trained in 
Kuropean theological seminaries, and that there is a consider- 
able amount of active collaboration between Church leaders 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic in such movements as those 
represented by the world conferences at Stockholm, Lausanne 
and Jerusalem. At the same time collaboration is more 
marked in realms of social and ecclesiastical administration 
than in realms which are more uniquely religious. In other 
words we have tended to collaborate in what Walter Pater 
called, the Roman type of religion, which was a religion of 
things to be done rather than of things to be thought or 
believed or loved. The fact that trans-Atlantic Christian 
cooperation has been so largely confined to activities, is 
partly due to the fact that many American liberals and 
modernists, particularly those resident in metropolitan 
centres, tend to regard orthodox Protestant theology in 
Europe as the survival of an ideology which has out-lived 
its usefulness, and which has no contribution of any kind to 
make to the problems of modern life. They consequently 
fail to see the advantages of collaboration in the theological 
realm. This attitude persists even in face of the debacle 
of the Harnack School of Thought in Germany. 

The time is approaching, however, when this typically 
modernistic reaction will no longer dominate the relations 
between American and European Christians. There is, for 
example, a growing and fairly widespread interest in the 
movement associated with the name of Karl Barth. Oc- 
casionally a healthy controversy breaks out around Barth’s 
ideas. As one would expect, the theological atmosphere of 
New York is rather unsympathetic towards his teaching. 
On the other hand in the more conservative sections of the 
country he often wins enthusiastic support. I know, for 
instance, of a group of young ministers in a rural district 
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of the South who are mastering Barth’s point of view and 
who meet regularly to discuss it. 

There are some grounds for believing that the future of 
Christianity in America depends upon a renaissance of 
Christian thought in the conservative tradition, and it is 
conceivable that the Barthian gad-fly may be just what is 
needed to sting the young conservative mind into the activity 
necessary to pave the way for this renaissance. Whatever 
the outcome of this particular discussion may be, it is through 
such an interchange of creative ideas between the ministers 
of Europe and America that a new sense of Christendom will 
be born which will weld the Christian communities of the Old 
World and the New into a single spiritual communion. 


Der urchristliche Realismus und 
die Gegenwart ' 


N. von ARSENIEW 


Ein Wehen der urchristlichen Verktindigung geht wieder 
durch die Welt. Durch die schreckhaften Ereignisse des 
Weltkrieges und der Weltrevolutionen ist unser Zeitalter 
aufs tiefste erschtittert worden. Eine grdéssere Haltlosigkeit, 
ein grésserer Zynismus hat sich teilweise nach dem Kriege 
breit gemacht, aber daneben auch in jAhem Gegensatz dazu 
eine tiefere, ja tiberwdltigende Erfahrung der Realitdt Gottes. 
Das Objektive, das Uebermdchtige Gottes wird neu erlebt 
mit einer ergreifenden Kraft. Nicht Gott als die Projektion 
unseres Frémmigkeitsgeftihls, als ein ,, Als — Ob ”’, nicht 
Christus, der ftir uns das und das bedeutet, tiber den wir 
,, Werturteile ”’ aussagen, da wir auf ,, Seinsurteile’”’ verzich- 
ten, sondern Gott als das Primare, als das Ausschlaggebende 
(nicht wir sind das Primare, nicht unser frommes Geftihl 
ist das Ausschlaggebende, Gott kommt zuerst !), sondern 


1 Auszug aus dem demndéchst unter gleichem Titel erscheinenden Buche. 
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Christus als die Fille des Vaters, sondern der Einbruch des 
ewigen Lebens in die Welt hinein und die Verktindigung von 
dem Sieg des ewigen Lebens, der schon stattgefunden hat 
(der sich aber vollkommen offenbaren wird in der Zukunft). 
,», Christus victor “ — so hat den Sinn der ganzen christlichen 
Verktindigung der bekannte schwedische Theologe Professor 
Aulen auf einer religidsen Konferenz vor drei Jahren (Juni 
1929 in Selwyn Kollege in Cambridge) zusammengefasst : 
das sei der Inbegriff des Glaubens der gesamten Kirche, der 
gesamten Vater des Ostens und des Westens in den ersten 
zehn Jahrhunderten, dazu solle man zurtickkehren. Christus 
als Sieger und Herrscher — so erlebten ihn aufs neue — im 
bewussten oder unbewussten Gegensatz zum _ weinerlich- 
verschwommenen Subjektivismus der vorausgegangenen theo- 
logischen Entwicklung — z. B. viele von der neuen deutschen 
Jugend, die ihn als Herrn anerkannt haben. ,, Etwas Neues, 
Ganz-Neues ist geworden... Als Gott, der wirkliche, leben- 
dige, erhabene Gott ins Leben trat, ward aus Stimmung und 
Idealen Wirklichkeit und Tat... Der Sieg ist gewiss, da 
sich in allem menschlichen W4agen, Ordnen, Einsatz und 
Werk Gottes Sieg offenbaren will ’’, so steht es in einer 
Jugendzeitschrift. 

Und dann ein besonders wichtiges Ereignis der letzten 
Zeit : der Hauptzweig, die Hauptvertreterin (zahlenmassig 
und geistig) der Ostkirche — die russische Kirche ist in 
unseren Tagen zu einer Martyrerkirche geworden, die von 
neuem unerschrocken Zeugnis ablegt von der Uebermacht 
des Herrn. Das johanneische Schauen, das Kontemplieren, 
das sehnstichtige Sichhinwenden, das unablassige Haften des 
geistigen Auges an seiner Herrlichkeit — des fleischgewor- 
denen, gestorbenen und auferstandenen Gottessohnes, das 
ihren ganzen Kultus durchstré6mt, das wurde neu erfasst, — 
nicht bloss als kultisch begrenzte, sondern als lebendige, als 
tibermachtig lebendige Realitaét : denn das Kreuz Christi 
ist neu erlebt worden, die schmerzhafte Teilnahme an seinem 
Kreuze ist neu erlebt worden — in Verfolgungen, Hunger, 
Gefdngnis, in Folterkammern der Tscheka, in Verbannung, 
Entbléssung von allem und Todesgefahren. ,, Wer aber 
vermag uns zu scheiden von der Liebe Gottes ? Trtibsal, oder 
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Angst, oder Verfolgung, oder Hunger, oder Bldsse, oder 
Fahrlichkeit, oder Schwert ? Wie geschrieben steht : Um 
deinetwillen werden wir getétet den ganzen Tag, wir sind 
geachtet wie Schlachtschafe ’. Diese urchristlichen Worte 
werden von der verfolgten russischen Kirche als eine alltdgliche 
Wirklichkeit erfahren, als ob sie speziell sich auf sie richteten. 
Und aus dem Kreuz leuchtet die Botschaft des Sieges heraus 
mit urchristlicher, urwichsiger Kraft — die Botschaft der 
Auferstehung. Nirgends wird ihr mit solcher Ergriffenheit 
gelauscht, als in dem Osternachtgottesdienst der verfolgten 
russischen Kirche. 

Der Durchbruch der Realitét Gottes in die Welt! Das 
ist auch das Zeichen, unter dem die Erneuerung des religidsen 
Lebens in der deutschen evangelischen Welt der Gegenwart 
sich vielleicht zu vollziehen beginnt im Protest gegen die 
subjektivistische Verdtinnung und Verwdsserung des Christen- 
tums der bisher herrschend gewesenen Strédmungen. Eine 
innere Erneuerung, wie sie ihren Ausdruck in der Betonung 
eines sieghaften (und zugleich opfermutigen) Christentums 
findet, in einem grdsseren Verstandnis fir das Kosmische der 
urchristlichen Botschaft, fir den Wert des Konkreten, ftir 
den Wert des Leibes, ftir die Fleischwerdung des. Gottes- 
sohnes, ftir seine (und auch unsere ktinftige!) Auferstehung 
im Leibe, ftir das freudige Bewusstsein, dass der Sieg errungen 
ist, dass das grosse Kleinod, der grosse Schatz gegeben ist, 
(und nicht, dass wir ihn bloss haben, sondern dass er uns 
hat !) dass das Heil eingetreten und ein Sttick Geschichte 
geworden ist und zugleich eine Hefe, die das Ganze unseres 
inneren und dusseren Lebens durchsetzen, verkldren, durch- 
leuchten soll. Dass Gott nicht bloss Gott tiber die fromme 
Bloss-Innerlichkeit, tiber die leiblose Geisteswelt ist, sondern 
liber den ganzen Umfang der Gegebenheit, tiber Seele und 
Leib, tiber das Innere und Aeussere, oder vielmehr, dass es 
vor Gottes Antlitz nicht unsere Zerspaltung der Wirklichkeit 
in ,, Inneres ” und ,, Aeusseres’”’ gibt : denn alles brennend 
Geistige muss sich nach aussen kundgeben und alles ,, Aeusser- 
liche ” muss von der brennenden Macht des Geistes erfasst 
und durchgeistigt werden. Es gibt eine grosse Realitat 
Gottes (obwohl unsere Welt eine gefallene — und doch 
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innerlich, prinzipiell schon eine erldste !) — ist, und auf die 
vollkommene ktinftige Offenbarung der Herrlichkeit Gottes 
noch harrt, auf die ktinftige Erldsung der gesamten Kreatur 
von dem Dienst dem vergdnglichen Wesen in die Freiheit 
und Herrlichkeit der Kinder Gottes. Und noch mehr : 
Es gibt einen Strom der Gnade, der die Brtider vereinigt ; 
denn nicht allein treten wir vor Gott, sondern mit den 
Brtidern zusammen ; nicht ,, mein Vater ” beten wir, sondern 
,, Water unser ” und ferner ,, wo zwei oder drei in meinem 
Namen versammelt sind, da bin ich unter euch ’’. Das ist 
die grosse, die ausschlaggebende Bedeutung des Stromes des 
Lebens, der uns mit sich hinreisst und der da Kirche heisst. 

Die Sehnsucht nach der Verwirklichung der einen Kirche, 
der einen Herde, der einen Brtiderschaft — denn wir alle sind 
getrankt von einem Geiste — macht sich auch kund. Kirche 
nicht bloss als padagogische Institution, sondern als Realitdt 
Gottes ,, in einer Beziehung unsichtbar und in einer anderen 
sichtbar 1, als der Heilige Geist in den Menschen, in den 
Briidern, die in Liebe vereinigt sind. 

Das sind die Hauptmerkmale des Durchbruches des 
urchristlichen Realismus in unserer Zeit. Wollen wir dieser 
Entwicklung etwas mehr ins einzelne nachgehen. 

Das erhéhte Geftihl ftir die objektive, primdre, allen 
unseren frommen Hrlebnissen vorangehende und sie vorausset- 
zende Wirklichkeit Gottes! Es ist bezeichnend, dass die 
neue Dogmatik Karl Barths als Ueberschrift ein folgendes 
Zitat aus Calvin trégt: ,, Wir dtirfen nicht Prediger sein, 
um das zu erdichten und aufzubauen, was uns gut dtnkt, 
und um das Volk mit unseren EHinbildungen abzuspeisen, 
sondern das Wort der Wahrheit halt uns unter Zwang, 
sowohl den, welcher da spricht, wie auch den, welcher da 
hort. Denn Gott will herrschen tiber uns, Jesus Christ will 
allein die ganze Menschheit haben”’. Nicht weniger beredt 
und ausdrticklich und innerlich bewegt und ergriffen sind 
Zeugnisse aus den religidsen Strd6mungen der deutschen 
Jugendbewegung. 


1 So D. Wilh. Zoellner in seinem Vortrag ,, Die Kirche nach dem Epheser- 
brief ’’ (im Sammelband : ,, Die Kirche im Neuen Testament”’, Furche-Verlag, 
1930). 
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Aber zundchst noch einiges uber die allgemeine geistige 
Lage, aus der diese religidsen Strémungen, auch der Jugend- 
bewegung, aufs st&rkste beeinflusst sind : das religidse 
Erlebnis im Kriege! Der Krieg hat einerseits starkste 
Verrohung (vergl. Remarque’s Buch), aber andererseits auch 
die starkste sittliche Vertiefung gezeitigt, ja das Erlebnis des 
Gegentiberstehens, des Gegentibertretens einer letzten aus- 
schlaggebenden Realitét, einer Realitat, auf die es allein 
ankommt. Das haben auch ganz junge Menschen erleben 
k6nnen, wie das uns z.B. auch aus einigen von Professor 
Witkop herausgegebenen Briefen deutscher gefallener Siuden- 
ten so leuchtend und ernst entgegentritt : 


Das Ewige ist einigen unter ihnen mitten im Kampf und Leiden 
begegnet, ‘(das Ewige, das so unendlich viel reiner und keuscher 
und heiliger ist als alle herrlichen Worte und Gedanken Uber Ewigkeit 
und Unsterblichkeit, so rein und stille, dass man stille stehen bleibt ”’... 
Oder ein anderer: ,, Ich bin hier im Felde im feindlichen Feuer 
meinem Gott wieder viel naéher gekommen’’... ,, Im Kriege ist 
keiner Herr tiber sein Geschick. Menschenwitz versagt. Man kann 
nur sagen : ‘ Herr, Dein Wille geschehe’. Ich bemtihe mich, jeder- 
zeit so zu sein, dass ich, wenn mich ein Einschlager oder eine Kugel 
trifft, nicht mit unntitzen Gedanken im Kopfe verscheide”’. ,, Kin 
héheres, ein wahreres Sein tritt vor das geistige Auge. Man muss 
tdglich gefasst sein’, schreibt wieder ein anderer aus dem Felde, 
», dass das zeitliche Leben als blosse Erscheinung bald vergehen kann 
und abfallt wie Laub vom grossen Baum des Wesens. Und man 
beginnt mehr und mehr seine Liebe auf diesen Baum des Ursprungs, 
den Utberzeitlichen zu richten. Man hat darin einen Sttitzpunkt, 
einestarkende Kraft.”? Ein ganz junger Mensch, ein 17 jahriger schreibt 
aus dem Feldlazarett von seinen schweren Erlebnissen : ,, Aber ich 
war wunderbar ruhig. Da fand ich wieder das Wort :‘ Gott und ich ’, 
hielt es fir gut und lachelte.”... ,, Man ftihlt sich geborgen... Nur 
das eine will ich euch sagen, dass ich vollkommen ruhig war und mich 
keinen Augenblick vor dem Kommenden ftirchtete, weil ich mich 
in einer héheren Hand wusste’’. Derselbe schreibt ein halbes Jahr 
spater, sechs Wochen bevor er fiel: ,, Die ganze Sorge um mein Seelen- 
und Kérperheil habe ich auf eine Macht Uber mir geworfen und damit 
basta!’’... ,, Ich gehe ganz gefasstin den Kampf und zittere nicht, dem 
Tod ins Angesicht zu blicken, denn ich fihle mich geborgen in Gottes 
Hand. Jesus Christus, den ich nach langen Irrungen als meinen Erléser 
erfahren durfte, ist auch fir mich die Auferstehung und das Leben.” 
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Sogar vom Schlachtfeld selbst haben wir Stimmen, Stimmen, die 
uns mit Ehrfurcht und Sehnen erftillen ; man bertihrt hier die letzten 
menschlichen Grenzen. Ein Schwerverwundeter schreibt kurz vor 
seinem Tode: ,, Liebe Eltern, schwerverwundet liege ich auf dem 
Schlachtfeld. Ob ich durchkomme, steht in Gottes Hand. Sons 
weinet nicht, ich gehe selig heim... Médchte Gott Euch bald Frieden 
schenken und mir eine selige Heimfahrt geben. Jesus hilft mir. 
So stirbt sich’s leicht.’’ Und 4hnlich ein anderer : ,, Ich liege auf dem 
Schlachtfeld mit Bauchschuss. Ich glaube, ich muss sterben. Bin 
froh, noch einige Zeit zu haben, mich auf die himmlische Heimkehr 
vorzubereiten. Dank Euch, Ihr lieben Eltern! Gott befohlen.’’ 

Und immer wieder Bekenntnisse von den zum Sterben Bereiten... 
5, In diesem Abgrund enden jetzt vielfach die Gedankengaénge. Mich 
stéren sie aber nicht mehr, sobald ich erkenne, dass das Unerkenn- 
bare, das uns immer umfasst, doch eine Liebe ist.’’... ,, Nur ein 
Wort kommt mir wieder in den Sinn, das ich vor einiger Zeit auch den 
Meinigen geschrieben habe, damit sie sich daran halten, wenn der 
Herr auch mich abrufen sollte : ‘ Der Tod ist verschlungen in den 
Sieg ! Tod, wo ist dein Stachel ? Hélle, wo ist dein Sieg ?’ ”’... 
Eine unendlich wichtige, die ausschlaggebende, die wahre Realitat 
tritt jetzt vor den Menschen. Wir mussen jetzt alle allein sein 
k6énnen... Die Beziehung mit der Vergangenheit und Zukunft, mit 
lieben Menschen und Aufgaben muss derart sein, dass ihre sichtbare 
Seite jeden Moment ohne Schmerz gelést werden kann. Sie kann 
nur bestehen sub specie aeternitatis. Darum schreibt einer an seine 
Angehorigen : ,, Inr werdet nicht um mein irdisches Leben bitten, 
sondern darum, dass mich Gott im Leben und im Sterben nicht 
verlassen mége !”’ 


Fir einige, die solches erlebten und am Leben blieben, 
konnte daraus eine tiefgehende innere Befruchtung werden, 
wie auch einer von den Gefallenen da schreibt : ,, Es wird 
nach dem Krieg eine Vertiefung der Religion, ein innigeres 
und einfaltigeres Verstehen und Fithlen eintreten ’’. 

Und ein Denkmal von diesem Erleben hat auch Walter 
Flex in seinem Wanderer zwischen beiden Welien hinterlassen : 
,, +» Das alternde Leben soll sich nach Gottes Willen an der 
ewigen Jugend des Todes verjtingen. Das ist der Sinn und 
das R&tsel des Todes. Weisst du das nicht ? ”’ 

Kine grosse, schmerzlich zu empfindende, aber umso 
gréssere, eine tbergrosse Realitét trat in unser gemeinsames 
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Erlebnis, in unseren Gesichtskreis mit erhéhter Kraft : die 
letzten Hintergrtinde, die im Angesicht des Todes sich ent- 
bléssen. Dies eine der Hauptquellen der erhéhten Aufnahme- 
fahigkeit ftir die letzte, ausschlaggebende Realitat Gottes in 
der Nachkriegszeit — in einer Welt, die eine Blosslegung 
dieser Hintergrtinde vor dem Angesicht des Todes an sich 
und an den Liebsten erlebt hat. 

Eine andere Quelle fir Deutschland ist das erhdéhte 
Lebensgeftihl und Wirklichkeitsgeftihl, das als Protest gegen 
die morsche Pseudo-Zivilisation des Blosserwerbertums oder 
Blossgeniessertums der modernen Zeit in der deutschen 
Jugendbewegung mit elementarer Kraft ausbrach. Zurtick 
zu den Quellen des Lebens! zu den wahren, den unver- 
falschten und echten, zu den ,, Miittern ’’, zu der grossen 
Natur. 

,, Alle nehmen sie Rat und Weisung aus jenen letzten 
Griinden und Quellen, die ihnen wieder gedffnet wurden : 
aus dem Boden der Heimat, aus dem Ruf der WaAlder, aus 
der Stimme des Blutes”’ (Joachim Boeck, Konigsbthl). 
,, Und wir konnten nicht anders, als uns auf die Seite des 
Neuen, Keimenden, Wachsenden stellen, weil wir als solche, 
die Leben in sich tragen, auf die Seite des Lebens treten 
miuissen... Nun gebt das Leben frei! ”’ (Derselbe in Unser 
Weg 1923,5.5). Denn nicht bloss eine Sehnsucht, sondern — 
obwohl hier und da sich auch eine gewisse ,, Phrase ’’, eine 
gewisse ,, Manier ’’ beimischte — eine wahre Ergriffenheit, 
ein Ueberwaltigtsein, ein Gepacktsein von der Kraft und 
Macht des urwtichsigen, uns umgebenden, umrauschenden 
und uns erftllenden Lebens ! 


,», Wir wollen zu Land ausfahren — Ueber die Fluren breit, 
Aufwarts zu den klaren — Gipfeln der Einsamkeit, 
Lauschen, woher der Bergwind braust, 

Schauen, was hinter den Bergen haust, 

Und wie die Welt so weit !”’... 


. 


Christus als die grésste, die ergreifende, die erobernde 
Realitdt ! (auch im Gebiete der dusseren sozialen Betatigungen. 
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und Probleme). Die Siegesbotschaft der Urverktindigung — 
,, das ist der Sieg, der die Welt tiberwunden hat, unser 
Glaube !’ — strémt wieder durch die Welt und zum Teil 
ist sie auch von einigen — nicht gerade den Schlechtesten — 
in der deutschen Jugend so verstanden, so erlauscht und so 
verktindet worden, gerade damit — in organischer Weise, 
ja in erster Linie — hdngt auch eine sich anktindigende 
Erneuerung der Theologie in deutschen evangelischen Landen 
zusammen — aus der Verknécherung des vorangehenden 
subjektivistischen Zeitalters und der scholastischen Enge 
heraus, durch die befreiende Luft der urchristlichen Botschaft 
vom Siege des ewigen Lebens. 

Hier wieder einige Belege — Zeugnisse aus dem religidsen 
Leben der jungen Generation. 


», -. Alle Sehnsucht muss Erfdillung werden. Und die Erftllung 
der Sehnsucht, die in der Jugendbewegung lebt, ist Christus.” 

,, Christus aber ist und bleibt des Gesetzes Ende. Er ist das 
Ende aller Normen und Grundsatze, aller Moral mit positivem oder 
negativem Vorzeichen. Er ist Ende, auch von Gesetzen, die ‘Jugend’, 
‘ Menschheit ’, ‘ Sozialismus ’, ‘ Eros’ heissen. Denn in ihm wohnt 
die Fille der Gottheit leibhaftig.” 

», +.» Darum steht die Jugenbewegung nicht bloss in diesen Tagen, 
sondern immer und immer vor der Entscheidung: Christus oder 
nicht ? Diese Frage wird in uns immer wie ein verborgenes Brand- 
mal glihen. Wir kénnen Christus garnicht entfliehen. Er steht in 
seiner stillen Grésse immer vor uns und fordert Entscheidung...”’ 


In folgenden Zeilen kommt der christliche Realismus mit 
besonderer Macht zum Ausdruck. 


», +. schuld und Tod sind zu téten nur durch Wirklichkeit. Nicht 
unsere Gedanken sind ihrer machtig, nicht unser Sehnen und Begehren... 
Unser Sehnen und Begehren ist Sprache unserer Armut... Gott ist 
der ewig Wirkliche : Seine Gedanken sind Tat und Wirklichkeit... 
Er schenkte uns die rettende Wahrheit, dass ihre Wirklichkeit in uns 
wirklich wtirde und wir Gewissheit gewénnen des ewigen Lebens... 
Gott schenkte die Wahrheit uns zur Erlésung. Sie trat in unser 
Menschendasein und trug Menschenantlitz. Und sie bekannte : 
‘Ich bin die Wahrheit ’... Dass wir ihr auch nicht ausweichen, dem 
Manne, der die Wahrheit ist !... Denn wir wichen dem Leben aus 
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und der Wirklichkeit und der Ewigkeit und der rettenden Gewissheit... 
Dass wir ihm nicht ausweichen, ob er schon die Wahrheit ist !_ O dass 
wir uns beugten der richterlichen, rettenden Wahrheit! ... Der Ver- 
stand ist ihrer nicht m&chtig. Ihmist der Gottmensch ein Aergernis... 
Und doch : ‘ Die fleischgewordene Wahrheit ist die Erftllung der 
Wahrheit und die Quelle des Lebens und der Wirklichkeit ’.”” (Gustav 
Koch, Jugend und Gewissheit in Junge Saat.) 


Man fragt sich, ob diese Strémung innerhalb der deutschen 
Jugendbewegung stark ist ? Ob sie wirklich als der innerste, 
letzte verborgene Sinn, wie es Wilh. Stahlin in seinem herr- 
lichen Buch Schicksal und Sinn der deutschen Jugend zu 
machen versucht — der Jugendbewegung aufzufassen ist ? 
— Was kann man darauf antworten ? Diese Botschaft ist 
wichtiger, als alle Jugendbewegungen zusammengenommen : 
denn sie ist die wahre Botschaft von der Verjtingung der 
Welt und der Menschheit, von der siegenden, triumphierenden 
— nie wieder sterbenden — Kraft des geoffenbarten Urquells 
des Lebens. ,, Wer an mich glaubt ’’, wie die Schrift sagt, 
,, von des Leibe werden Strédme des lebendigen Wassers 
fliessen ’”’. Diese Botschaft hadngt von keiner Jugend- oder 
Altersbewegung ab, wohl aber kann es ftir die deutsche 
Jugendbewegung von Wert sein, immer mehr an die nie 
versiegenden sieghaften Quellen der héheren Welt anzu- 
knipfen, von denen es in alten Zeiten gesagt worden ist : 
, Ausgegangen ist ein Bach und ist zu einem grossen und 
breiten Strome geworden, und die Hindernisse der Menschen 
vermochten ihn nicht zu hemmen, auch nicht die Ktinste 
derer, die Wasser ddmmen, denn er ist tiber die Oberfl&che 
der ganzen Erde gekommen, und die Durstigen auf Erden 
haben getrunken ’’ (Oden Salomo’s VI). Wichtig kann dies 
sein sowohl fiir die Zukunft der deutschen Jugend und der 
deutschen Jugendbewegung, wie auch fiir die Erneuerung des 
urchristlichen Bewusstseins — von dem Siege Gottes ! — in 
der theologischen Entwicklung, gerade auch in dem 
Protestantismus der Gegenwart. 


iit 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


A Survey of Student Life and Student Christian 


Movements in Europe 


The following notes represent the most significant passages from 
reports of the European movements, prepared for the European 
Leaders Conference at Bad Boll. We regret that space does not 
allow for fuller extracts. Not all European countries are represent- 
ed. Germany is left out because it is very adequately dealt with in 
two articles in this number. Some other countries could not send in 
their reports in time. 

The Survey gives nevertheless a realistic picture of the situation 
in the European student world. Careful readers will discover the 
features which the reports have in common: the intensification of the 
struggle for existence, the resulting concentration on serious study for 
the sake of the future position, the aversion from mere ideology, the 
critical and disillusioned realism, the moral uncertainty, the political 
passions, and (because or in spite of it all ?) the search for a new 
spiritual authority. A picture, that should fill us with admiration for 
the simple and unostentatious way in which thousands of students are 
fighting their hard and often lonely battles, that should shake us out 
of our complacency and challenge us to hear the call of God, so clearly 
audible in these voices of material and spiritual need. 


I. TRENDS OF THOUGHT AND LIFE AMONG STUDENTS 


Great Britain 


It may be of use to set down four stages of which there is evidence 
in the life of the S. C. M. and other student organisations since the 
War. The influx of older men and women in 1919 produced a busy 
and effective period for a few years, though it may be questioned if it 
was actually a student period at all. There followed a rather longer 
time of reaction in which it was difficult to find leadership and in 
which institutions which had been well begun, were carried on in 
rather alame fashion. In the last two or three years this has changed 
to a period of freshness and vitality. A new generation of men and 
women, lacking some of the inhibitions of their predecessors, has 
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begun to take hold. And yet perhaps it may be said that this new 
life has received a check from the national and international confusion 
of the last year, and that this winter a fourth period has emerged, of 
hesitation and, in many centres, of depression. The roots of such 
depression are to be found not only in the general situation, but in the 
pressure of poverty of many students, the sense of obligation to repay 
the family for the expense of education, and the fear of inability to 
obtain a post on leaving college. 


Tschechoslowakei 


Die Studenten leiden an allen Folgen der heutigen geistigen Des- 
orientierung. Dies 4ussert sich in einem religidsen Anarchismus, 
einer Unstetigkeit, Gleichgiltigkeit und Unwissenheit in geistigen 
Dingen. Die alten Normen der Moral sind erschtittert. Aus Angst, 
sich l4cherlich zu machen, zeigen sich die Studenten oft zynischer als 
sie in Wirklichkeit sind. Literatur sozialen und kommunistischen 
Charakters findet bei den Studenten nicht mehr dasgeringste Interesse, 
allen traditionellen Werten gegentiber herrscht ein vollstandiger 
Nihilismus. Die Jugend hat flr Masaryks Ausftihrungen keinerlei 
Verstaéndnis mehr. Auffallend ist eine Vorliebe fir Tanz und sexuelle 
Ungebundenheit, welche selbst das Volk ergreift. ,, Die neue 
sexuelle Moral ’’ von Russell und Hodann hat einen starken Einfluss 
auf die akademische Jugend gehabt. Mit der Unfahigkeit, sich fur 
Ideale zu begeistern, hangt auch die schwankende Einstellung zu 
6ffentlichen Fragen zusammen, Man ist diesen Fragen gegentiber ent- 
weder vollistandig gleichgultig oder sttirzt sich kopflos in einen Radi- 
kalismus, — vor ein paar Jahren Kommunismus, jetzt Faschismus, 
, tschechischer, pathologischer Niederschlag ’’, wie ibn Masaryk 
vor einiger Zeit genannt hat. 

Andererseits muss hervorgehoben werden, dass alles dies die Folge 
der Desorientierung der alteren Generation ist, ihrer geringen Fahigkeit 
zu ftihren, oder wirklich packende Ideale zu schaffen und zu verfech- 
ten. Die Kritik sollte sich also vielmehr gegen die alte Generation 
richten. Es gibt aber auch hellere Seiten, die man der obigen 
ungtnstigen Diagnose gegentiberstellen muss. Die ké6rperliche Er- 
ziehung und Erttchtigung hat bedeutende Fortschritte gemacht. 
Man sptrt in der Studentenschaft eine unbestimmte Sehnsucht nach 
hoherer Sittlichkeit, nach Besserung der 6ffentlichen Verhdltnisse, 
nach sozialer Gerechtigkeit, — kurz es existiert eine Unzufriedenheit, 
die noch halb unbewusst ist, aber eine gewisse Berechtigung hat. 
Weder die alten guten Richtungen, noch die neuen Ideen (Kommu- 
nismus) prdasentieren sich ihr in interessanter Form. Die Zeit wartet 
auf starke Fiihrer. 


AES 
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Jugoslavia 


The main characteristic of student life today is its ever more 
strongly stressed individualisation. Without strong contact with 
his fellows, withdrawn into the quiet of his room, filled with papers and 
books, the student creates a world for himself, personal and quite 
individual. His chief contact with others is limited to groups in the 
lecture-halls, where talk rarely gets beyond the sphere of his own 
special studies. In such an atmosphere, the passing of examinations 
becomes his only obligation : everything else seems unimportant and 
powerless. It is clear that under such conditions a genuine student 
life is impossible. 

The chief cause of this situation is the complete absence of new 
ideological movements which might create wide and stable groups and 
in which the unrest and force of university youth would manifest 
itself more clearly. For a long time before the War, and even a few 
years afterward, the University of Belgrad was the stage for the most 
lively current interchange of ideas. Today we have nothing of all 
this in our university. It is as though after a period of vitality and 
effort, we had come to a general rest-period. 

Stillit appears that students are predisposed to this stagnation and 
one-sidedness. These attitudes are produced by an external factor, 
namely, the materialist conception of life which now prevails. Com- 
pared with this, every other concept of life seems unreal, utopian. 
Students see about them a constant brutal struggle for existence, 
which grows ever more acute. They are seized with a justifiable 
fear for their future and everything else, save their diplomas seems 
superfluous. Probably never have students here studied more con- 
scientiously than now. In our university we have a fine number of 
gifted students who study their specialities with true devotion, pass- 
ing most of the day in library or laboratory. 


Russian Students outside Russia 


The actual economic crisis makes it more and more difficult 
to get a university education. One has to depend entirely upon 
one’s own resources. The work in the university means, therefore, 
in fact work during the day and night, with no sufficient rest. Con- 
stant undernourishment and the necessity of overworking affect the 
physical forces very badly, and lead very often to moral and spiritual 
depression. 

No family life, no native country means no inspiring prospects 
for the future. Hence there arise the following two tendencies : 
to lose one’s own national face, to mix oneself with a given nation and 
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to accommodate oneself entirely to its spiritual and mental back- 
ground ; or — to dream about repatriation, no matter what compro- 
mise this may involve. But these two types of students represent 
a small minority. 

On the other hand, one can find a very pronounced uplift of nation- 
al feelings and political aspirations in two directions: First, a 
conservative tendency which considers the present state of things 
in Russia to be absolutely wrong and which speaks of the future of 
Russia in terms of building up a new life on the ruins. This is not a 
desire for restauration in the narrow sense of the word but rather a 
desire to bring the historical heritage of Russia into the future life 
of the nation. Second, the left wing of present nationalism, which 
admits that many forms of the present political, social and economic 
structure of Russia can be retained under the government of a mo- 
narchist party. 

Russian youth in Europe has become very realistic. Technical 
institutions and medical faculties are preferred. Much interest 
in sports and little time for speculation. The hard struggle for life 
makes it imperative to put before oneself. very concrete purposes. 
Out of this practicism and activism grows interest in the five years 
plan applied in Russia. Bolshevism becomes interesting for many 
people because of its impressive practical programme. 


Norway 


The Norwegian student world is remarkably homogeneous. 
The reasons for this uniformity may be found in the disillusionment 
which followed upon the bankruptcy of the new idealism and in the 
economical distress from which practically all intellectuals suffer. 
In the University of Oslo, as everywhere else in Europe, the watch- 
word became: “ The new reality, from cant to facts!’ Students 
act and work upon a stern feeling of duty. Towards their home they 
feel obliged to make themselves ready with their studies in the shortest 
possible time. They live to a large extent on loans. These circum- 
stances create in the students a strong self-consciousness and a rather 
heavy seriousness. 

The students are typical theorists. They believe to attach signifi- 
cance to their arguments by maintaining that they are justified 
by scientific methods. Psychologism is the only tendency of philo- 
sophy which is of importance in the student world. This philosophical 
position is the result of the claim for realities, and under its influence 
every notion loses its proper value and is led back upon psychological 
processes, e. g. ethics are simply traditions of common practice. 
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Moral life is characterised by individual honesty and by a deep 
reverence for unwritten laws. Of his opponent the student demands 
that every claim be supported and justified by personal action and 
sacrifice. Otherwise he is considered a pharisee and a hypocrite. 


Leitland 


Lettland ist einer der jtingsten Staaten Europas — er besteht erst 
seit 13 Jahren. Noch jtinger ist unsere Universitat, die vor 12 Jahren 
gegruindet worden ist. Es war eine schwere Zeit, in der Lettland 
entstand. Aber gerade die mit den Freiheitskampfen verbundenen 
Leiden und Entbehrungen waren es, die Begeisterung und héheres 
geistiges Leben weckten. Ein besonders reger Geist herrschte in 
unserer Intelligenz, die ihre Bildung zum gréssten Teil an der Dorpater 
Universitat erhalten hatte. 

Man k6énnte meinen, unsere heutigen Studenten hatten diesen 
Geist Ubernommen und die angefangene Arbeit fortgefthrt. Aber 
im Gegenteil — unsere Studenten sind stiller und oberflachlicher 
geworden. Sie sehen vor sich kein neues Ziel, das einen und beleben 
kénnte. Sie sind nicht imstande, an der Schaffung einer héheren 
Kultur zu arbeiten. 

Unsere Universitat vereinigt ungefahr 9000 Studenten (-innen). 
Einerseits erklart sich diese fir unseren kleinen Staat sehr grosse 
Zahl durch den Bildungsdrang des lettischen Volkes, aber sie ware 
doch wohl viel kleiner, wenn das Studieren nicht zur blossen Mode- 
sache geworden ware. Man studiert, um Student zu heissen. Es 
gibt auch viele Studenten, die sich nur von materiellen Interessen 
leiten lassen und nur an ihre ktinftige Karriere denken. Die studenti- 
schen Organisationen, die keine héheren geistigen Anforderungen 
an ihre Mitglieder stellen, blihen. Viele Studenten sind gezwungen, 
ihren Unterhalt und das Kollegiengeld selbst zu verdienen. Nach 
stundeniangem Sitzen in den Kanzleien versptiren die meisten keine 
Lust, ihre freie Zeit der Lésung geistiger Probleme zu widmen, und 
suchen lieber leichte Zerstreuung. 


Oesterreich 


Die geistigen Interessen der oesterreichischen Studenten konzen- 
trieren sich augenblicklich besonders stark auf das politische Gesche- 
hen. Bis vor kurzem stand die Heimwehrbewegung, seit letzter 
Zeit steht die national-sozialistische Bewegung im Vordergrund der 
Debatte, beides politische Richtungen, die in erster Linie und am 
unmittelbarsten auf die akademische Jugend wirken, Auf dem 
Boden unserer Universitaten selbst kommt es zu haufigen Zusammen- 
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stéssen zwischen national-sozialistischen Studenten einerseits, judi- 
schen und sozialistischen andererseits. V6llige Klarheit und bewusste 
Verantwortlichkeit ihren eigenen Zielen gegentiber scheint dabei in 
vielen Fallen zu fehlen. 

Ausserhalb der Politik sind es vor allem Sport und leichte Unter- 
haltung, in denen der Student das Gegengewicht zum Ernst und zur 
Einseitigkeit seiner wissenschaftlichen Ausbildung sucht. Tiefere 
Interessen sind meist Sache des einzelnen, weniger aus gewolltem 
Individualismus als aus Mangel an der entsprechenden geistigen 
Gemeinschaft in grésserem Kreise. Im allgemeinen kénnte man sa- 
gen, dass die grossen materiellen Schwierigkeiten und die trostlosen 
Zukunftsaussichten, soweit sie sich nicht revolutionér in Politik 
auswirken, eher zur Besinnung und inneren Vertiefung als zur Gleich- 
gultigkeit und Oberflachlichkeit ftihren. 


Ungarische Studenien in Rumdnien 


Wenn wir von den Schaden, den vielen Leiden und Kampfen der 
einzelnen und der ganzen Studentenschaft absehen und jener hunderte 
nicht gedenken, die wegen der Schulpolitik des Staates nicht an die 
Universitat kommen kénnen oder sie wegen finanzieller Schwierig- 
keiten verlassen mtissen, so mtissen wir feststellen, dass sowohl die 
Not, als auch die Minderheitenlage zur seelischen Bildung der ungari- 
schen Studenten segensreich gewirkt hat. Beide Faktoren dienten 
im allgemeinen dazu, dass sich die Studenten, einerseits durch das 
Aufeinanderangewiesensein, naéher kamen, andererseits ihnen tiefe 
Probleme zu geben. 

Die Minderheitenlage brachte ihre speziellen Probleme mit sich. 
Wahrend die Studenten in den ersten Jahren nach dem Weltkrieg 
entweder dem Fatalismus, der Verzweiflung und Gleichgtltigkeit, 
oder aber dem offenen oder versteckten Irredentismus verfielen, sucht 
sich die heutige ungarische Studentenschaft in ihrer speziellen Lage 
einzurichten. Sie hat die Hoffnung auf die Verdénderung der trianoni- 
schen Grenzen nicht aufgegeben, macht diese aber nicht zum Gétzen, 
sondern sucht ohne Illusionen oder Irredentismus, sich in die realen 
Gegebenheiten hineinzufinden und als loyale rumanische Staatsbitirger 
zu leben. Man fand, dass eine der Hauptursachen des Zusammen- 
bruches Ungarns die Zersplitterung der ungarischen Gesellschaft 
war sowie die Loslésung der intellektuellen Klassen vom Volk. Unsere 
Studenten suchen heute die Gemeinschaft der verschiedenen Klassen, 
sie bauen die Briicken zwischen den verschiedenen Volksschichten 
unter der Losung: ,, zurtick zum Volk’. Die sogenannte ,, Dorf- 
frage ” ist neben der Wirtschaftsfrage das zweitgrésste Problem, das 
heute unsere Studenten beschaftigt. 
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II. STUDENTS AND RELIGION 
Great Britain 


There are two factors which must be observed at the outset. 
The Church has still a strong hold on large numbers of students, 
that is to say, they attend Church services — perhaps with greater 
regularity in vacation than during the term. The value of this 
Church-going varies from that of a real Christian conviction to an 
unexamined personal habit, or even family custom. On the other 
hand an increasing number of students (this is particularly true of 
the modern universities) have no contact with the Church at all and 
their knowledge of its beliefs and practices is largely out of date. 
Even in the case of those who have some Church connection there is 
very little accurate knowledge of the Christian faith, and the Bible 
is only hazily familiar. 

In such a constituency, there is plenty of scope for religious feeling. 
The obvious success on its own lines of the movement known as the 
Group Movement, the numbers who will on occasion flock to hear a 
speaker of evangelical fervour and the enthusiasm easily created by 
the summer conferences of the Student Christian Movement are 
evidence of genuine religious interest. Religion as manifested in 
such ways helps some individuals greatly, especially in the personal 
moral sphere. Others it uplifts, and then deserts; and others, who 
stand outside, it definitely puts farther off. The problem is to create 
the kind of piety which nourishes and sustains, but which is also 
fitted to deal with the moral and intellectual life of today. In The 
Student World (2nd quarter, 1931) Professor Spoerri has put very 
clearly the situation as seen in the British Movement: “ The great 
task of the Student Christian Movement is to combine intellectual 
freedom and breadth with dynamic conviction ”. 


Tschechoslowakei 


Der Zerfall der alten Formen macht sich auch auf dem religidés- 
kirchlichen Gebiet bemerkbar. Man trat aus den Kirchen aus, oder 
ging von einer Kirche zu der anderen tiber. Der kommunistische 
Radikalismus und andere Zerfallserscheinungen bewirkten wiederum 
eine Staérkung der kirchlichen Traditionen, insbesondere der katho- 
lischen, und andererseits einen religidsen Nihilismus der Studenten. 
Andere tappen im Ungewissen. Diese Ungewissheit spiegelt sich 
selbstverstaéndlich auf dem Gebiete der Moral wieder — unreife und 
labile Ehen, zynische Anschauungen tiber die Frau und die Mutter- 
schaft, Schwdchung der Familie, Dekadenz der Gefthle, etc. 
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Jugoslavia 


It is impossible to offer much special comment on the religious 
interests of our students. There was a time, before the War, when 
religion was viewed with condescension, as a lower level of spiritual 
effort. These generations gave us our greatest irreligious rationalists. 
Immediately before the War, student interests were chiefly coloured 
by the nationalistic idea. There was a thirst for the realisation of an 
age-old national ideal. The War, in itself extraordinary, introduced 
into ordinary bourgeois, everyday life, a new and deeper spiritual 
interest. Tragic in itself, the War made men feel that beyond the 
rational there are vast irrational forces; beyond logic, the sphere 
of the metalogical. The naked and bloody and cruel reality of war, 
unjustified and unjustifiable in any way, simply forced men to re- 
ligious contemplation and into religion itself. The spiritual elite of 
the younger Jugoslav generation have had a self-evident influence 
on the orientation of the student generation of today. Humanism, 
Intuitivism, Pragmatism, Indian and Slavic thought: these are 
components of the spiritual expression of students today. The most 
serious, the best expression of Jugoslav thought (national songs 
Nyegosh, B. Knezevic, Nikolai Velimirovic, Ivan Mestrovic, Michael 
Pupin and King Peter) and Slavs in general, are and have been deeply 
religious. Probably in the case of the most serious of our students, 
there exists a religious interest, but shut into themselves, they rarely 
give expression toit. It lies in the psychology of Jugoslavs, of Slavsin 
general, especially the Orthodox, that they do not take easily to 
groups for cultural, philosophical, literary, social or even religious 
purposes. 


Russian Students Outside Russia 


As a reaction against communism, generally speaking there exists 
a favourable attitude of the Russian emigrant youth towards religion. 
However, in some places such as Latvia and Esthonia the influence of 
marxism and of its materialism is felt very strongly. 

In many cases religion means devotion to Church services. It is 
the liturgical life which gives religious experience and stimulates 
religious thinking. Private prayer and the reading of the Gospel 
occupies a very small place in the life of youth. The Student Christian 
Movement is the body which advocates the reading of the Bible and 
the working out of religious conceptions in the whole of life. The 
strong tendency to ritualism and Orthodoxy in the religious life keeps 
Russian students out of the experience of other Christian communities. 
The loyalty to the Church teaching is characteristic. All attention 
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is generally concentrated on the study of Holy Fathers. Asceticism 
gains a dominating influence. Comparatively very seldom one can 
meet students who have personal deep interest in the personality of 
Jesus Christ or in the study of the Gospel, or who ask questions and 
long for a deeper understanding of the Orthodox Church and its 
belief. 


Norway 


With regard to philosophy of life the students can be divided 
into three main groups: 1) the socialist students, who are atheists 
and whose attitude towards the sex problem is influenced by Lindsay 
and Russell, 2) the students, especially those belonging to the 
faculties of law and science, who besides giving themselves up to 
their studies concentrate on sports and out-door life and behind whose 
rather reserved disposition one may get glimpses of a sort of natural- 
mystical religious position, 3) the students whose philosophy of life 
has been more or less influenced by Christianity. 

The greater part of those students who, because of their family 
traditions and interests were disposed for an intellectual education, 
belong to group one. 

Group two is recruited among the gymnasiasts whose university 
life is a direct and inevitable continuation of their college education 
and to whom sports are the chief interest besides the studies. 

Group three consists ofa) the conservative students who are general- 
ly rather dependent on the conservative political parties. Concern- 
ing economical questions they are liberals, in other respects, however, 
they have got a vague conception of the old patriarchal society and 
will emphatically allow Christianity ‘“‘ an extensive space in cultural 
life’. They do not possess any strong fighting spirit and often have 
to stress the club-life in their associations in order to keep them going. 
b) The student groups which attend to the interests of the peasant 
youth and of the teetotallers. These students transfer the association 
life of their homestead to the student world. c) The group of 
students who take a decided positive attitude towards Christianity. 
They are often recruited in Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and in pietist 
and orthodox circles. 


Lettland 


Wie gross auch die geistige Krise sei, unter den Tausenden, die an 
der Oberfléche haften, gibt es Hunderte, die nach geistigen Werten 
suchen. Diese Studenten trachten nach einem héheren ethischen 
Leben, sie suchen Menschen, die ihnen ein Beispiel sein und sie aus 
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ihrer Schw&che fthren kénnen. Sie besuchen eifrig Vorlesungen, 
die sich mit ethischen und philosophischen Problemen auseinander- 
setzen. Sie rufen wohl nach Reformen des Kultes und heben die 
ethischen Seiten des Christentums hervor, weil diese dem entsprechen, 
was sie suchen, aber das eigentlich religidse bleibt ihnen fremd, und 
in dem, was sie finden, fehlt die lebendige Kraft Christi. 

Dem Wort ,, christlich ’’ bringen die meisten Studenten starke 
Abneigung entgegen. Viele suchen im Christentum die Ursache der 
jahrhundertelangen Sklaverei des Volkes. Die meisten verbinden 
mit dem Worte ,, christlich’’ Vorstellungen von etwas Niederdrticken- 
dem, Veraltetem, Rtickschrittlichem. Vielleicht ist unsere Kirche 
daran schuld, da in ihr starker Konservativismus herrscht. 


Ddnemark 


Die geistige Haltung der Studenten Danemarks ist ganz allgemein 
gesehen sehr unruhig. Dem Christentum gegentber ist sie fern und 
ablehnend. Die nicht-christlich orientierte Jugend ist disillusioniert 
und meistens materialistisch. Die jungen Leute sind hyperkritisch 
und fordern Realitéten. Von der Kirche und den Christen sind sie 
enttéuscht, und die meisten wollen jetzt nichts davon héren. Der 
in den letzten Kriegsjahren neu entstandene Studentenverein, der 
anfangs religids gerichtet war, ist jetzt durch viele Kadmpfe antireli- 
gids, kommunistisch geworden. Der 4lteste ,, neutrale ’’ Studenten- 
verein, der von den bertihmtesten Rednern besucht wird und in dem 
viele Universitatsprofessoren Mitglieder sind, ist hauptsachlich poli- 
tisch interessiert. 


Oesterreich 


Man kann sagen, dass nur die wenigsten unter den Studenten 
aus eigenem Suchen heraus den Weg zur Religion gefunden haben, 
noch wenigere aber den Mut und den Willen haben, diese offen zu 
bekennen. Religion gehért zu den Dingen, die am allerwenigsten in 
das gemeinsame Leben der Studenten hineingetragen werden, ja sogar 
bewusst daraus zurtickgedrangt sind, schon deshalb, weil der Grossteil 
der Studenten eine andere Lebensrichtung vertritt, die die Fragen 
des religidsen Menschen, soweit sie sie tberhaupt stellen, in ganz 
anderer Weise beantwortet. Es ist das die Richtung, die man, 
wenn schon nicht als Materialismus — das ist sie meist garnicht — 
so doch als ,, Aufklérung ”’ (das Wort klingt veraltet, die Sache ist 
es keineswegs) und als Rationalismus bezeichnen kann mit bewusster 
Einstellung auf die Fragen der Wissenschaft und des praktischen 
Lebens. 
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Ausser den vielen Einzelnen, bei denen man trotzdem ein Bedtrf- 
nis und Verstandnis ftir religidse Dinge ganz allgemein voraussetzen 
darf, gibt es an unseren Universitaéten und Hochschulen auch, 
abgesehen von den Theologenvereinen, Studentenvereinigungen mit 
religidser Zielsetzung. Die Gefahr besteht dabei immer in der Ver- 
quickung von Religion und Politik, von der kaum eine ganz frei 
geblieben ist. 


Ungarische Studenten in Rumdnien 


Die Haltung der Studenten zur Kirche ist ausserordentlich gtinstig. 
Ausser einigen Sonderlingen, oder véllig Ausschweifenden und einer 
kleinen Gruppe, sind samtliche Studenten, sogar auch diejenigen, die 
persénlich vielleicht antichristlich eingestellt sind — seien sie Idea- 
listen oder Materialisten, — in regem Kontakt mit ihrer Kirche. 
Die Hauptursache dieser merkwitirdigen Tatsache ist einerseits, 
dass die Studenten durch ihre Kirche unterstttzt werden und zwei- 
tens, dass heute kulturelles Leben nur innerhalb der Grenzen der 
Kirche méglich ist. 


Ill. THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 


Great Britain 


Prior to the War, the Student Christian Movement had a steady 
growth year by year, increasing its membership, its effectiveness, itsrange 
of interest and its income. Since the War, it has grown in numbers, 
partly by reason of extension to other colleges, and in prestige in the 
religious world, but it is doubtful whether it is a more effective 
instrument of the Kingdom. The number of potential members 
has increased enormously, but the membership of the movement, 
quite naturally perhaps, has not increased in proportion. Consequent- 
ly the hold on the student community in some university centres is 
not so great as it formerly was. Further, the great confusion of 
thought since the Warhasundoubtedly affected the movement, making 
it swing to and fro in its emphases. A number of smaller religious 
organisations and societies have come into existence, andinfewcentres 
does the Student Christian Movement alone hold the field. In spite 
of a vastly greater task, itsincome, which has been difficult to maintain, 
does not allow it to increase its staff of 30 secretaries to meet the needs 
of the situation. 

But there are many signs of vigour and hope in the life of the 
Student Christian Movement and in the life of the universities and 
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colleges asa whole. The growing sense of the movement as a national 
movement amongst the members, the building up of national councils, 
and an increase in the attendance of meetings, especially in the case 
of special missions, such as that of the Archbishop of York in Oxford 
last winter, or the Religion and Life Week in Manchester this winter, 
are encouraging symptoms. There is a spirit of eagerness andquestion- 
ing in relation to fundamental issues, carrying with it an awareness 
of systems of thought which challenge Christianity ; there is a search 
for simplicity in the midst of complex issues ; there are signs of interest 
and experiment in the life of prayer and the study of the Bible ; there 
is a response to calls for practical service, such asin the work camp in 
Wales; there is a campaign movement with hundreds of students 
speaking on missionary questions or engaged in evangelism in towns 
and villages every summer ; and there is, above all, often a sense of 
joy in belief in spite of the difficulties of our time. These are surely 
evidences of the spirit amongst us. The Student Christian Movement 
has entered a new phase, and it is therefore difficult to make judge- 
ments, but the forthcoming Quadrennial Conference at Edinburgh, 
in January 1933, will provide a focussing point, and there is every 
ground for believing that this will mark a definite step forward in the 
life of the movement. 


Tschechoslowakei 


Unsere christliche Studentenbewegung ist nicht ein Ausdruck 
des Interesses ,, aller christlichen Studenten unseres Landes ”’, 
sondern sie besteht hauptsdchlich ftir die ,, verlorenen Schafe ”’, 
fir die niemand sorgt, besonders nicht die Kirchen. Die Katholiken, 
die Protestanten aller Denominationen, die tschechoslowakische und 
orthodoxe Kirche haben alle kleinere konfessionelle Gruppen. Die 
christliche Studentenbewegung will mit diesen kirchlichen Studenten- 
vereinigungen nicht in Wettbewerb treten. 

In diese Lage gestellt, versucht unsere Bewegung, die hohen demo- 
kratischen Ideale, représentiert durch die Persénlichkeit Masaryks, 
zu propagieren, ftir alle Ideale zu k’mpfen, die im Einverst4ndnis 
sind mit dem christlichen Ideal der Gerechtigkeit und der neuen Erde. 
Die Menschen, die auf der Erde nicht fuir diese Ideale kimpfen, werden 
auch im Kénigreich Gottes Faulenzer sein. 


Russian Students outside Russia 


The Student Christian Movement actually represents the concen- 
tration of different religious activities unprecedented in the past 
practice of the Russian Orthodox Church and community. Through 
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its regular work in different departments, through cooperation with 
scholars and clergy, it represents a channel through which different 
aspects of the Greek-Orthodox faith are revealed in practical appli- 
cation. We could mention here the idea of personal and group study 
of the Holy Scriptures, which study makes real the personality of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the individual conscience ; the idea of the “‘ Church- 
ification ’’ of life, which implies the aggressive attitude of the Christian 
towards the present world, social activities of the Church community 
and the idea of serving in all human need in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
the idea of brotherhood of all Christians which presupposes mutual 
study and the establishing of cooperation among representatives of 
different Christian denominations. 

The movement still feels itself being foreign to those portions of 
the Russian community which persist in maintaining the traditional 
and very onesided point of view on the nature of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and its practice. But it gains more and more ground, and to 
the Russian student body it comes often as a new revelation even about 
the Orthodox Church. For a great number of students it has meant 
a new vision which has led to a complete change of their way of life. 


Norway 


The type of Christianity which was dominant within the ‘« Norske 
Studenters Kristelige Forbund ”’ during the first ten years of this 
century was strongly influenced by the American-English revivalism. 
The following ten years were characterised by a nationalistic coloured 
churchmanship and an increasing interest for social questions. After 
the War a new period began as the new idealism broke in upon the 
student world and gave us “ the period of world conscience ’’, which 
was strongly influenced by English radicalistic and socialistic Christian- 
ity. As the new idealism shortly afterwards became bankrupt, the 
social-radical students accepted the communistic ideals, and in 1924 
the pietist and orthodox students founded the ‘‘ Norges Kristelige 
Studentlag ’’, so-called Hallesby Movement. 

Under these circumstances the N. S. K. F. lost many good forces 
and during the following terms the attendance was comparatively 
small. During the latest years it has, however, been constantly 
increasing and at present the meetings of the N.S. K. F. are generally 
very well attended. 

As to the students who take an indifferent or negative attitude 
towards Christianity we endeavour to meet them in their own field. 
The view of life which is common among these students is debated 
under different points of view and thrown into relief against the 
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Christian message and the Christian faith. In this way it has by and 
by become very clear that the objections are not founded on different 
intellectual dispositions but on the basic attitudes towards life. 

It has become more and more evident, both at the summer 
meetings and in the regular work during the term, that the time of the 
genuine problem-discussions is passing. More room is therefore 
given to direct preaching and service. In the intervals between the 
open meetings of the association much importance is attached to the 
gathering of members in small groups and circles for personal concen- 
tration upon the Christian aspects of life and for studies upon the Christ- 
ian message and its application to the student world. 


Lettland 


An unserer Universitat bestehen eine Unmenge von Organisationen, 
aber nur eine von ihnen (ausgenommen eine Vereinigung an der theo- 
logischen Fakultat) arbeitet in einem christlich-religidsen Geist : 
dies ist der christliche Studentenverein. Unser Verein besteht schon 
10 Jahre, er hat abernicht vermocht, in breiteren Massen der Studenten- 
schaft Interesse zu wecken. Der Verein hat recht viel gearbeitet : 
Konferenzen, Bibelstunden, Vortrage werden veranstaltet, finden 
aber nicht gentigend Widerhall in der Studentenschaft. Der Verein 
umfasst 24 Studenten und Studentinnen und 30 Kandidaten und 
Kandidatinnen. Der Kern ist also klein. Aber wir haben die Hoff- 
nung nicht verloren, dass es uns einmal gelingen wird, den Verein 
zu einer grossen Organisation zu entfalten und breitere Massen der 
Studentenschaft zu fesseln. Es ist nicht so, dass die gegenwartige 
Lassigkeit und Mtdigkeit immer anhalten werden. Reges geistiges 
Leben wird wieder erwachen. Dieses Leben zu wecken sei Aufgabe 
des christlichen Studentenvereins. Bisher gab es nur langsames 
Wachsen und Erziehung derjenigen, die die Ideen des Vereins ver- 
ktinden kénnten. Es ist an der Zeit, dass diese hervortreten und neue © 
Freunde ihres grossen Zieles suchen und finden. 


Ddnemark 


In den letzten Jahren vor dem Weltkrieg und in den ersten 
Kriegsjahren stand die christliche Jugendbewegung in D&nemark in 
der CVJM, sowie unter den Gymnasiasten und Studenten im 
Zeichen des Fortschrittes. Im Lauf der Kriegsjahre wuchs die Zahl 
der Mitglieder in ,, Danemarks christlichem Studentenbund ” 
bis iber 900. Zu den Sommerkonferenzen kamen 6 - 700 Studenten. 

Um 1920 erreichte die christliche Studentenbewegung ihren 
Héhepunkt. Es ist schwer zu erkléren, wie dann allmdhlich der 
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Umschwung kam, er kam gleichzeitig von aussen und von innen. 
Das grosse und freundliche Interesse vonseiten der Kirche, ja beinahe 
der ganzen Gesellschaft im Lande verschwand, und der Zulauf zu 
christlichen Sommerkonferenzen, Bibelstunden und tiberhaupt christ- 
lichen Zusammenktnften unter der Jugend nahm nach und nach 
deutlichab. In,, Danemarks christlichem Studentenbund ”’ entstand 
eine scharfe Kritik an der ganzen christlichen Jugendbewegung, 
besonders wie sie von Amerika und England zu uns kam, aber auch 
an der CVJM Arbeit hierzulande. Anfangs richtete sich die Kritik 
gegen die Oberflachlichkeit der Jugendbewegung, ,, wo man mehr 
Kultur und schéne Moral lehrte als wirkliches Christentum, und unter 
den jungen Menschen Gefthlserlebnisse hervorpresste.”’ 

Diese Reaktion wurde von Karl Barth beeinflusst, sodass wir 
wohl in Danemark einen kraftigeren und weiter verbreiteten ,, Barthia- 
nismus ’ haben als in Deutschland oder anderswo. Seit einigen 
Jahren geben die Fuhrer dieser Bewegung ihre eigene Zeitschrift 
», Lidehverv ’’, d. h. Zeitwende, heraus, in der fast alle christlichen 
Jugendftthrer, sowohl des Auslandes wie auch des Inlandes, sowie 
aktive Gemeindearbeiter innerhalb der Kirche denunziert worden 
sind. 

Unter den grossen Kampfen, die von dieser Bewegung erregt wurden, 
nahm die Zahl der Studenten im christlichen Studentenbund nach 
und nach sehr ab, und viele Studenten, die aus der inneren Mission 
und der CVJM kamen, blieben dem Bund und dem Streit fern. 
Im Spatjahr 1931 liquidierte der christ]. Studentenbund wegen Mangels 
an Mitgliedern und der nétigen finanziellen Hilfe. Aus ,, Danemarks 
christichem Studentenbund ” trat im Jahre 1928 eine Gruppe von 
Studenten aus, die christlich arbeiten wollten und nicht nur disk»- 
tieren. So entstand ein neuer christlicher Verein, der K.A.F., d.h. 
», Christlicher akademischer Verein ’’, der bald unter den Studenten 
aus der CVJM und der inneren Mission viele Mitglieder warb. Jetzt 
ist dieser Verein bis auf 430 Mitglieder gewachsen und lebenskraftig. 


Schweden 


Um 1912 brach in Schweden eine neue theologische Auffassung 
und ein positiveres Verhaltnis zur Kirchedurch. Unterden Anhangern 
der Staatskirche machte sich eine religids gedachte und motivierte 
Kirchenidee geltend, die unter anderem mit sich fthrte, dass bei den 
staatskirchlich orientierten Studenten ein lebhaftes Interesse ftir das, 
was man ,, die Kirche der Vater ’’ zu nennen liebte, entstand. Man 
meinte damit die von Gustaf Wasa reformierte schwedische Kirche, 
die wahrend des i9. Jahrhunderts und um die Jahrhundertwende 
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ziemlich ktimmerlich lebte. Die Erweckungsbewegung wusste sie 
nicht in sich aufzunehmen, sondern ging ihren eigenen Weg und veran- 
lasste die Entstehung schwedischer Freikirchen. Das neue Interesse 
flr die Staatskirche am Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts ergriff auch die 
christliche Studentenbewegung. Weil diese sich also nicht kirchen- 
politisch neutral verhielt, sahen sich die frei-kirchlichen Studenten 
gezwungen, eine eigene Organisation zu bilden, da sie ja auch ihre 
Kirchen als unersetzlich christliche Gréssen betrachteten. 

Die Tatsache, dass es heute in Schweden zwei christliche Studen- 
tenbewegungen gibt, wird kaum von jemandem beklagt. Vor allem 
werden dadurch der Kontakt und die Einheit mit dem Kirchenleben 
aufrecht erhalten, und dies bedeutet, dass wenn in Schweden wie anders- 
wo der Individualismus eine grosse Gefahr ist, man doch hoffnungsvoll 
sein kann, so weit es sich um das Verhaltnis der Studenten zur 
Kirche handelt. Am wenigsten zufrieden kann man mit der Teil- 
nahme der Studenten an der Feier des Abendmahles sein. Diese 
Form des Gottesdienstes scheint den jtingeren Studenten ziemlich 
fremd zu sein, wie ihnen auch oft solche Seiten in der Verktndigung 
fremd sind, die mit dem Verséhnungsgedanken und dem Wunder 
verbunden sind. Das hindert aber nicht, dass die Studenten fleissig 
an der kirchlichen Arbeit teiinehmen, besonders als Sonntagsschulleh- 
rer und Jugendfthrer. 

Das religidse Leben in den Vereinen kaémpft mit den vielen 
Schwierigkeiten, die die gegenwartige sdkularisierte Kultur mit sich 
bringt. Der Relativismus der Zeit ldhmt das Glaubensleben vieler 
junger Studenten, die ihn manchmal ohne ernstlichen Kampf zu 
akzeptieren scheinen. Man ist gewissermassen zu einer Ruhe 
gekommen, die noch gefahrlicher als der Kampf ist. Man kann sich 
als Christ bekennen, ohne das unerhorte, das darin liegt, ganz bewusst 
zu empfinden. 


Netherlands 


The membership of the our student Christian organisations is, 
1.150 in the Dutch Student Christian Movement, about 1.000 
each in the Calvinist and the Roman-Catholic organisations and 700 in 
the Liberal Student Christian Association, so that out of about 
12.000 Dutch university students nearly 4.000 are affiliated with 
Christian organisations. 

The Duich Student Christian Movement (N.C.S.V.) got its inspi- 
ration abroad, at Liverpool, where some Dutch students, who had 
attended the Student Missionary Conference of January 1896, had 
been deeply impressed. There was something in the movement 
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that reminds one of the early Christian Church. They held prayer- 
meetings. It stirred up feelings of vexation among many students, 
but great enthusiasm was found among its members. Technically 
it worked with Bible-study groups and camps. 

In 1914 a radical change took place. This change resulted from 
the realisation of insufficiency with regard to the great religious, 
international (Boer war) and social questions. They realised that 
they were a student movement, so that they need not necessarily 
have a settled conviction, though they were taking a conscious stand 
in Christianity. Thus they passed from a basis to an aim. The idea 
of mission was expressed in it, also that inward strength was founded 
on an invisible nucleus, and that the movement was open to every- 
body. The new formulation met the actual situation. The move- 
ment remained, however, true to its ideal of bearing witness to Jesus 
Christ in daily life. 

Furthermore, more attention was paid to social, economic and 
international questions. The movement was more ‘in the world”’ 
than formerly. Of late there is a new search for the right balance 
between the personal spiritual life and the responsibility for the 
far-reaching questions of society and culture. 


Oesterreich 


In Oesterreich bestehen augenblicklich drei C.S.V. Gruppen : 
eine interkonfessionelle in Graz, eine katholische der Jugendbewegung 
Neuland und eine evangelische Studentenbewegung, beidein Wien. Die 
beiden letzteren stehen in engem Zusammenhang mit ihrer Kirche. 
Miteinander verbindet sie in erster Linie der Weltbundgedanke, den 
jede Gruppe ftir sich zu verwirklichen sucht. Alle drei Gruppen 
kaémpfen mit der Schwierigkeit, ihren kleinen, beschrankten Kreis 
vor allem auch durch junge Leute zu erweitern. Grdésseres Interesse, 
das sie von Zeit zu Zeit auf sich ziehen, bleibt meist nur ein vortber- 
gehendes. Nur wenige Studenten suchen auf die Dauer mehr als 
geistige Anregung, d.h. innere religidse Gemeinschaft mit einander. 
Viele wissen Uiberhaupt nichts von der Existenz dieser kleinen Grup- 
pen, da die Werbeméglichkeiten schon rein materiell sehr beschrénkt 
sind. 

Die Griindung eines oesterreichisch-auslandischen Studentenklubs 
in Wien, durch die ein gemeinsames religids-geistiges und soziales 
Arbeitsgebiet der einzelnen Gruppen geschaffen werden sollte, ist 
vorlaufig einmal daran gescheitert, dass die beiden konfessionellen 
Gruppen sich als zu schwach erwiesen, um in wirklicher Zusammen- 
arbeit die Aufgaben des Klubs auf sich zu nehmen und die Ideen 
des Weltbundes zu tragen. 
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Ungarische Studenten in Rumdnien 


Der I.K.E. (Christliche Jugend-Verein) ist die Organisation der 
Reformierten Kirche. Er wurde im Jahre 1921 von Studenten — 
der Theologie gegriindet. Seither wirkt er von der Kirche zwar 
unabhangig, aber doch streng innerhalb der Kirche, als Institution 
der Kirche. Er ist der Ausgangspunkt der ganzen christlichen Jugend- 
arbeit in Siebenbtirgen, deren Fihrung er noch heute in Handen hat. 
Er organisiert die Landesjugendkonferenzen, die Bezirksbesprechungen, 
versieht die Jugend mit Schriften, gibt eine gute reichhaltige Monats- 
schrift heraus und halt den Kontakt zwischen den verschiedenen 
6rtlichen Vereinen aufrecht. Heute bestehen 107 Bibelkreise, die 
durch unsere direkten oder indirekten Anregungen entstanden sind, 
mit einer Mitgliederzahl von 1860. 

Entscheidend ftir unsere Arbeit ist, dass wir nicht Weltanschauun- 
gen sondern einzig und allein das Wort Gottes verktinden wollen. 
Wer aber Gottes Wort hért, muss es weitergeben. Und zu einer 
solchen Weitergabe des Wortes Gottes geben wir Gelegenheit und 
férdern die Arbeit und den christlichen Dienst unserer Mitglieder und 
jener Studenten, mit denen wir in Bertihrung kommen. Die Mannig- 
faltigkeit unserer Arbeit bietet Raum flr verschiedene Neigungen. 
Unsere Mitglieder kénnen Sonntagsschullehrer sein, Bibelkreise 
fur Mitellschtiler fihren, Gesellenmission treiben, unter Handwerker- 
Jugend arbeiten, Vortrage halten, Armen- und Krankenpflege 
Uben, in den Vororten von Koloszvar kirchliche Pionierarbeit 
leisten. In den Ferien kommen noch zu all diesen Arbeiten die 
Diaspora-Seelsorge und die Fundierung der Dorf-Arbeit auf christlichem 
Boden (von den Studenten aller Fakultaten heute mit Vorliebe getibt). 


Two Impressions of the European Leaders Conference 


at Bad Boll 


John Ramsbotham of the British §. C. M. writes: 


‘« My first impression is that of restlessness. We were somehow 
wriggling and writhing under the pressure of a judgment. We 
scuttled about, talking, talking, talking. We entered into the 
affairs and uncertainties of those who have to live in Germany and 
Central Europe today to such an extent that we were left with almost 
a hopeless feeling of inadequacy. We sniffed at the moral chaos and 
put it by on one side for another time ; we knew that our theologies 
were different but we could not do anything about it. We were busy, 
frightfully busy. And by jove it was interesting. And in the back- 
ground was the thought of Pentecost. One did not quite dare to expect 
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another outpouring of the Spirit and yet it becameclearer and clearer 
that no one human voice was going to bring us to order. Somehow 
I found it difficult to catch anything of the voice of God through the 
din of our own voices. And when a band of communists marched 
past our restaurant one knew that the time had come for a spring- 
cleaning of the theological cupboard : words were useless, a new life 
alone would be any good, which would give some value to our words. 

That was my second impression. The word ‘ elemental’ sums it 
up, probably suggested by D. H. Lawrence. If the Atonement is a 
fact, then it must have restored to man his true elemental life. But 
somehow that has been dissipated in words. We talk about the deep 
things of God almost as if they were not really deep at all, and that 
can only be because we have not really penetrated below the surface. 

But if Christ was to reach men (and how hopelessly outside the 
life of the world one felt at Bad Boll) he had to face what can only be 
called immolation. We heard once or twice of the contemplative 
life during the conference — but how many there realised that the 
- contemplative life is the life of immolation ? 

These were strange thoughts — almost impossible to face. And 
yet we all knew that we had been thrown back on to the foundations 
of our religion — the elements; and I suppose if you go to the elements 
of religion you are landed in sacrifice. But how glibly we have 
talked about sacrifice. 

It was an upsetting sort of conference. I kept on wondering — 
well, what on earth is the S. V. M. U. meant to be in the face of this. 
A shuffle and a redeal seem to be demanded. The evangelisation of 
the world : preaching ? 

Upsetting, yes, but we can thank God for the Federation, and 
certainly for the staff of the Federation.” 


C. Ph. Scheers, Chairman of the Dutch S.C.M. writes : 


** What is the significance of the conference for us ? Pierre Maury 
said in his closing remarks that at least this had become extremely 
clear to us that our faith has something or rather everything to do 
with the reality in which we live, and that the man of faith cannot 
simply accept this reality but is called by his faith inthe Creator God 
to action in the world. Schmidhauser quoted an old saying : 

‘ Rejoice, Israel, that this realm is also grounded in the divine 
order.’ In fact there seems to be agreement in the Federation that 
Christianity has a word for all the different realms oflife. The diffi- 
culty is, however, what is this word ? How difficult the answer 
to this question is in our time, and especially in such a situation as the 
German one, has become clearer than ever to me. The only thing 
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which we could emphasise was ‘ the Call of the Hour’ which comes to 
everyone personally in a concrete situation. In other words, Christian 
life is not based on law but on obedience to this call. There is, how- | 
ever, agreat deal of uncertainty in our midst as to the contents of this call. 

However this may be, faith does enter into the world. The 
rhythm of the Christian life is, according to Maury, from the individual 
to the social life and from there back to personal responsibility. 
Faith should not be considered as meditation coordinated with activi- 
ty. No, it is both of these things at the same time. Faith claims the 
world for God but it does not anticipate. It is a life of expectation. 
The inscriptions on the grave of Blumhardt an4 his friends express 
this clearly: ‘ Thy Kingdom come!’ ‘ See, He comes !’ ‘ Jesus 
is Victor!’ Thus the world is the place of our opportunity to be 
faithful to God. 

There is, however, another thing which we have learned at the 
conference : That we must continuously return from the confusion 
in the discussion of our message to the simplicity of God’s message to 
us. It was remarkable to see how the conference, which threatened 
to be landed in problematics, arrived since the address of Georg Merz 
at a sort of elemental simplicity. 

Such truths which we have learned as children (God exists and 
leads the world; Jesus is Victor) had to come to us with new force. 
The very fear for the future (Existenzangst) and the feeling of impend- 
ing doom forces us to face the ultimate questions of life and death, 
of sin and grace. In relation to these the cultural problems belong, 
as Spoerri said, to the ‘intermediate realm’, for all our problematics 
must cease at the point where God speaks to us in the nakedness of 
our existence. 

The third thing which we discussed is that the Student Christian 
Movements have a history, and that the historical lines of our move- 
ments run to a large extent parallel. This history is not arbitrary. 
It is God’s history with us. He has something to say to us through 
these various periods and through the whole development. Therefore, 
as Visser ’t Hooft said, it is impossible for us to simply go back to 
one of these earlier periods, for instance the one of personal evangeli- 
sation. The anti-thesis of pietism and interest in culture has lost 
its meaning for us. God desires the whole of us as human beings as 
students, as modern men. 

Because we have better understood these things we may speak of 
the blessing of this conference, which may not have led to a concrete 
programme or given specific indications in a definite direction but 
which has made us face anew the challenge of the Gospel and of the 
present world situation ”’. 
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Out of the Life of the American Student Christian Movements 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN THE WORLD OF Topay, edited by Raymond 
P. Currier. Student Volunteer Movemeni, New-York. Price $2.00. 


TowARD A New Way oF LiFe. David R. Porterand others. Council 
of Student Christian Associations. New York. $0.25. 


The report of the Buffalo Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement has all of the advantages and none of the disadvantages 
of a conference report. The addresses, many of them by speakers 
who are well-known in Federation circles (Koo, Mackay, Mott, 
Jabava, Speer, and others), are reproduced in the vivid form in which 
they were given. What a relief to Europeans accustomed to the 
impersonal flow of solid argument to read these very direct messages 
illustrated by innumerable stories ! 

The impression gained from the volume is, that this Convention 
has been one of greater variety of emphasis than most of the preceding 
ones. It is natural that this should be so in a time of sharp self- 
criticism, but also of much pioneering in Christian circles. A glimpse 
at the reports of the Round Table discussions shows very clearly 
that widely divergent spiritual forces were making a bid for the 
allegiance of the delegates. There is, however, no question that the 
main “ Leitmotiv ” is clearly discernible. It is very definitely given 
in the powerful opening address by E. F. Tittle on “ The Living God ” 
and comes back in many other addresses and discussions. “ A God 
Who takes Initiative ” is Tittle’s formulation. John Mackay calls 
it “ God’s Springtime ” and T. Z. Koo “ The incoming of One Who 
will reproduce His own way in us.” On the basis of this clear message 
the Student Volunteer Movement should be able to present a strong 
and fresh challenge to the American colleges. 

Towards a New Way of Life is a small but significant publication. 
It is significant because it meets a need which is felt in the American 
Movement (and not only there !). Porter says: “ Men are tired of 
drifting. They see lives frustrated and made impotent through 
the acceptance of no spiritual authority. Here and there they see 
one who has found poise, power and inner satisfaction. Such are 
men set under authority, the daily spiritual authority of a living 
Master. They manifest an orderliness of behaviour and a constant, 
austere, personally accepted discipline ”. Toward a New Way of Life 
is published for those who would accept such spiritual self-discipline. 
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It is an invitation and a guide to accept a simple rule of life and to 
enter into “a fellowship in discipline ”, membership in which consists 
of the maintaining of daily quiet periods, participation in groups for 
prayer or Bible-study, and personal support of social and international 
enterprises. At a time when we need to count less on majorities and 
more on minorities, that is, on small groups of those who would take 
their faith seriously, this suggestion ought to meet with wide response. 


Wer dake 


Knowing Soviet Russia 


LiFe IN SovieT Russia, a monthly bulletin. Published at 10, Bd. 
Montparnasse, Paris. Price : Fr. frs. 2.50; 6 d.; $0.70 per issue. 


A few years ago Soviet Russia was to most of us in the West no 
more than a far-away, mysterious land which provided us with bits of 
sensation but which had no bearing on our life and thought. Today 
it is a reality which does not simply interest us, but which pursues us 
as an inescapable question. There are two reasons. First of all, we 
have lost our complacency and begin to wonder whether before long 
the historical choice made by Russia may not come to us. And second- 
ly because the stream of (on the whole) trustworthy literature about 
Russia has revealed how naive we were in our rash rejection of or 
facile sympathy with its great experiment. The difficulty remains, 
however, that we have little opportunity to go to the sources them- 
selves. The spirit and flavour of Russian life today isalwaysmediated 
to us by Western minds. 

The significance of the new publication, Life in Soviet Russia, is 
that it meets our need for first-hand information. Its articles are 
direct translations from the Russian press. The editors are a group 
of leaders of the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute, and the 
Russian 8. C. M., headed by Paul B. Anderson. We can never marvel 
enough at the fact that it is from these men, who have suffered more 
than anybody else from the rise of the new régime in Russia, that we 
have to learn objectivity in our attitude to communism. Itis not that 
they invite us to become “spectators”. Onthecontrary their editorial 
viewpoint is quite definitely Christian and does not compromise with 
the un-Christian aspects of Russian life. But they would have us face 
facts before we judge. And they raise implicitly the question, how 
much right we have to judge until we have judged ourselves and our 
own Civilisation. 


Vesttehi. 


ra 
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J. H. OLDHAM is Secretary of the International Missionary Council 
and author of Christianity and the Race-Problem, A Devotional Diary 
and many other books and pamphlets. From the beginning of his 
student days up to the present he has been a loyal friend and trusted 
leader of the British S. C. M. and of the Federation. 


EBERHARD MULLER has just finished his theological studies and 
has since accepted a call from the German S. C. M. to become one of 
its secretaries. 


Hanns Litse is General Secretary of the German S. C. M. and 
author of Das Technische Zeitalier. He was the Chairman of the 
European Leaders Conference. His article was written in preparation 
for the Bad Boll Conference. 


H. C. CHRISTIE is Pastor at Holter near Oslo. He is Chairman 
of the Norwegian S. C. M. and of the Scandinavian Committee of 
S. Cc. Ms. 


ROBERT MACKIE is Secretary to the General Committee of the 
British S. C. M. and Chairman of the Council of European Student 
Christian Movements. 


THEOPHIL SPOERRI is Professor of Literature at the University of 
Zurich and author of Prdludium zur Poesie and Die Gétter des A bend- 
landes. For many years he has been advisor to the Swiss S. C. M. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER is Chairman of the World's Student Christian 
Federation, former editor of The Student World and co-author of 
The Giant of the Western World. 


NIKOLAUS VON ARSENIEW is Professor of Russian Philosophy at 
the University of Kénigsberg and author of books on Russian Ortho- 
doxy in various languages. We mention specially Ostkirche und 
Mystik, in English Mysticism in the Eeastern Church. ‘The present 
article represents part of a book with the same title which Professor 
von Arseniew hopes to publish in the near future. 
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Pastor Nils Karlstrém has asked us to inform our readers that his 
article Von Northfield nach Stockholm in the First Quarter Number, 
is part of a larger article on the life of Archbishop Séderblom which has 
appeared in Kristen Gemenskap. 


There has been a constant stream of orders for copies of our 
Communism number. Although the edition was unusually large the 
supply is now exhausted. Rather than reprint the number we would 
promise our readers that we will soon come back to this extremely 
important topic and publish fresh material on the subject. 


The next number will deal with “ The End of the Bourgeois ”. 
It will attempt to analyse the spiritual implications of the present 
social and economic crisis. 


